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A SON OF THE FORGE 


CHAPTER: 
HOME 


WAS born at Halesowen, in the Black Country. 
My father was a chain-maker, and I worked 
with him from the earliest time I can remember 

until the day of his death. He was an ignorant man, 
violent in temper, and given to drink. Every Satur- 
day he would come home half mad, and would 
thrash me without mercy. Sometimes he would 
thrash my sister also; but he never neglected me, 
and I was glad to get into the coal-hole, or any other 
place of refuge, when I heard his step. 

Many a time my sister crept upstairs to the garret 
to console me after he had waled me all over with 
the buckle-end of his strap. She used to sit on my 
bed, and take me in her arms and cry over me; and 
if she could find a crust of bread or a cold potato 
she would bring it to me, pressing me to eat 4t, 
while she whispered such words of hope as her 
simple heart could prompt. 

We had no mother. She died in child-bed, and 
I only know of her from my sister’s telling. My 
sister described her as a little frail woman, silent, 
and submissive to my father, though his evil ways 
and evil passions rendered her very unhappy. Only 
once did my mother resent his violence, and then 
not on her own account. 
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It was one Sunday night, while my sister was still 
a child. My mother, who was very religious, sat at 
the table reading her Bible, when my father came 
home in one of his most fiendish humours, and curs- 
ing her for a canting hypocrite, threw the Bible into 
the fire and struck her in the face with his fist. 

My sister, seeing this, ran between them, screaming 
with terror, and tried to push my father away. 
Maddened with drink, he seized the child by the 
hair, and lifted his heavy hand to strike her, when 
my mother sprang up, snatched a knife from the 
table, and laid his cheek open from eyebrow to lip. 
He drew back then, and taking up the poker 
threatened to beat her to a jelly; but my mother put 
little Alice behind her, and swore by the White 
Christ that she would send the knife through his 
heart if he moved one inch forward; so, cursing her 
for a hell-cat, my father staggered out of the house, 
and did not come back for a month. He never 
struck my mother again, but after her death he 
seemed to wreak his spite upon us. 

We led a miserable life. From six in the morning 
until nine at night my sister worked at the nail- 
making, and I helped my father in the smithy. 
Nearly all my father’s wages went in drink or 
gaming, and the few shillings Alice earned went the 
same way, so that we never had clothes to cover us, 
nor food enough to feed our growth. I have seen 
my sister take off her only under-petticoat and sell 
it to buy a piece of bread for my supper. I have 
known her to walk a mile to the cut side after ten 
at night and sell a basket of empty whisky bottles 
for a piece of coal, when the frost was keen and 
never a bit of fire in the grate. And once when 
I had been down with low fever, and was crying 
from weakness and want of food, she jumped up 
suddenly, kissed me, bade me be patient for a little 
while, and went out. She came back in an hour, and 
brought me some white bread and a small bunch of 
erapes. 

I can remember that occasion as if it were a thing 
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of yesterday. Alice, kneeling on the hearth with 
her arm around me, and holding up the grapes 
between me and the fire, so that I might see the light 
shine through them; and I, with my head so heavy 
and numbed, hanging against her shoulder, and my 
eyes burning and smarting with fever, and, in the 
corner of the room, my father’s bull-terrier crouched, 
snoring, with his broad black muzzle on his paws. 

I tried to eat the grapes, but my throat was too 
sore to swallow them. My lax muscles ached and 
quivered, every bone of my body was sore, and 
1 could feel each separate rib as my rough shirt 
fretted it. I was light-headed, too, and full of sick 
fancies, so that at one time I thought the dog was 
swelling to a monstrous size, and then began to cry 
out that the dead mother was tapping at the window. 

Years afterwards I saw a child upon a doorstep in 
New York, with the fever in his face and the ague 
in his limbs, and I picked him up and took him to 
my lodgings, and nursed him for many weeks. 
I did that more for my sister’s sake than for his or 
for my own. 

If there is a heaven, my sister Alice is there, and 
amongst the chosen few. She was a perfect woman, 
and the great God, who made the west wind and the 
brier rose, never made anything more worthy or more 
sweet than she. On the night I speak of she had 
gone down to the drinking den where my father sat 
amongst his savage mates—drunkards, gamblers, 
child-beaters, and wife-beaters all—and had forced 
her way into the reeking tap-room to plead for me, 

My father had cursed her for an impudent slut, 
and had threatened to fill her clog with red-hot 
cinders; but the landlady, odious, lewd woman 
though she was, coming in, cried shame upon the 
crowd of brutes and cowards, and offering to break 
a quart jug over the skull of any man who would 
lay a hand on the wench, had given my sister the 
bread and the grapes and sent her home. 

Such was the life we led, until I was turned 
fourteen, when I was bound, or rather sold for a 
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gallon of beer, to a chain-smith called Black Jack, 
as an apprentice. 

With the men at Telson’s works one jug of ale 
meant many. On the might of my apprenticeship 
my father and his boon companions held a great 
carouse, which ended, as was frequently the case, 
in a quarrel and a fight. 

That is another night I shall never forget. Alice 
and I cowered together in the dark beside the empty 
grate, and listened fearfully for the sound of my 
father’s heavy foot. We heard the church clock 
strike twelve, and one, and two, and yet he never 
came, but about a quarter to three a woman opened 
the door and called out, “Is there onybody at 
whooam?” And Alice said “ Yes.” And then the 
woman asked, “Is yowre Will wakken?” And Alice 
again said “ Yes,’ upon which the woman said, 
‘“Coom aht; TPve soomut to tell thee, wench,” and 
I listened at the window and heard her say, “ Ahm 
reit sorry fur thee, wench, but we conna fend sich 
things. Theer’s been a row at th’ Black ’orse tap, 
an’ one o’ th’ fellies her stabbed thee feyther, and 
’e’s deead.” 

Ile was dead. They brought him home after the 
inquest, and he was buried in the little smoke- 
grimed graveyard beside my mother. May he rest 
in peace! Savage as he was, and cruelly as he used 
us, he was my father; and he knew no better. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE WHITE LADY 


ATHER being dead, we had to give up our 
cottage, and my sister, as brave as ever, went 
out to service, and sent me money out of her 

poor wages. I went into lodgings with Black Jack, 
and soon found that I had lost a bad father and 
found a worse. The next six years of my life may 
be soon told. Hard work and ill-usage in the smithy 
by day, and hard fare and ill-usage in the home by 
night. Amongst all my workmates I had not a 
single friend. My sister had got from me a promise 
that [ would neither drink nor gamble, and I kept 
my word, and was despised and hated for it. 

Day after day, and year after year, abuse and 
blows were showered on me, so that | grew up silent, 
sullen, and bitter. I had never been to school, I could 
scarcely read or write, I had no companions and no 
pleasures. Indeed, the only motives I had in life 
were to please my sister and to become a man. How 
I could please or repay my sister I had no idea, 
except by stolidly holding to my promise. What 
I was to do when I was a man I had no idea, ex¢éept 
that I was determined to give Black Jack a thrash 
ing. The hope of this righteous act sustained me 
under a thousand trials. I prepared for it with 
the secrecy and cunning which my friendless and 
solitary life had made my second nature. Every 
Saturday night I walked to a village a few miles 
away, where I was unknown, and took lessons in 
boxing from a groom who had been a pugilist. 
Every evening after work I went down by the canal 
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and wrestled with the colliers’ lads and bargees. 
These exercises, added to the constant training 
afforded by my use of the sledge hammer, caused 
me to develop rapidly into a lithe, active, and clever 
athlete, with muscles of brass and sinews of steel. 
A dozen times a day I pinched my wiry arms and 
thighs, and thought of the reckoning that Black 
Jack would be called to on the day when I was 
twenty-one. No one suspected my design. How 
often soever I was insulted, cuffed and kicked by 
Black Jack, or by other lads, I never retaliated, for 
I would not show my strength, and the latter being 
used to me, and growing with me, hardly noticed my 
growth, nor did Black Jack seem to give the matter 
a thought. A boy I was when I was bound to him, 
and a boy I was until I was turned twenty, when 
a curious thing occurred. 

It was one day in the heat of the summer, when 
the labour in the chain works gets almost past 
endurance, and even the keenest and the strongest 
are compelled to rest at times, and I was strolling 
along near the railway lines during the dinner hour, 
when I met a gentleman and a lady. I think 
I noticed them first of all because of their unnatural 
cleanness. The gentleman was tall and handsome, 
and walked with a proud but easy bearing, as of 
one used to power, and confident in his own strength. 
The lady was as bright, as dainty, and as ‘delicate 
as the lilies she carried in her hand. I stared at her 
as a savage might have stared at her; but of course 
I was a savage. 

When they came close to me the strangers stopped, 
and the gentleman inquired the way to the railway 
station. I pointed out the way. It was very hot, as 
I have said, and the sweat was running over my 
blackened skin. I never knew before how black it 
was, nor how low I was, nor how coarse and ignorant 
I was; but I knew then, and when the lady looked 
at me I felt ashamed to be seen. It was a peculiar 
look. She raised her eyelids slowly, and her large, 
dark eyes seemed to shine with increasing light, 
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reminding me of the sun when he gradually lifts 
his face above a cloud. For a second she looked 
at me in,this way; then, as she passed on, I heard 
her say: 

“Poor fellow, how hot and tired he seems! ” 

“Give him a shilling, Braida,” said the gentleman. 

The lady turned half round, and saying, “ No; 
perhaps that would offend him,” held out to me one 
of the lilies which she carried. I took it awkwardly 
enough from the little gloved hand, over which a 
bright gold bangle had slipped almost to the 
thumb, and I would have said “ Thank you,” but my 
tongue seemed glued to my teeth. 

And so they went out of my life, as they had 
come into it, and left me standing shamefaced and 
silent, with the spotless lily in my grimy fist. 

What was I to do with the thing? I could not 
take it into the smithy; the men would have laughed 
me to scorn. I did not like to throw it away. It was 
time for me to go back to my work. 

I turned the flower about and about, and the 
more I looked at it the more bitterly I felt the con- 
trast between myself and the gentleman who had 
just passed me, and who had called the lady Braida. 
Perhaps she was his sister, I thought; and then 
I remembered my own sister, and her homely face, 
and ugly frock, and big, misshapen hands, and with 
a sudden impulse I flung the lily over the railway 
fence, and went back to my work. 

But though I had thrown the flower away I could 
not forget it, nor the strange, sweet gaze of the lady 
who had given it to me. As I swung the huge 
hammer my mind kept running on. I thought of 
the gardens where such flowers could grow; I thought - 
of the houses where such ladies lived; I seemed to 
realise for the first time that there was a world out- 
side our smithy yard, that there were green fields, 
and clean streets, and gentle and good peonvle, some- 
where. And then I scowled round upon the drudg- 
ing, swarthy counterparts of myself who toiled and 
sweated there amongst the glare and reek, and 
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I thought of my past life, and all its miseries, and 
of the future which had nothing to make it bearable 
but revenge. “What are you waiting for?” I asked 
myself, until “What are you waiting for? What 
are you waiting for? What are you waiting for?” 
became a kind of tune to hammer to. 

I did hammer to it. I hammered the idea into my 
mind, I hammered every other idea out of my mind, 
and as I gradually settled to my resolution my 
strokes fell slower, slower, and at last Black Jack 
broke out into a scream of curses, and ordered me 
strike faster or he’d fell me. 

But instead of striking faster I held the hammer 
poised for a moment above my head, and then, 
turning very slowly, pitched it with a sudden jerk 
of the wrists into a heap of cinders several yards 
away. 

Black Jack straightened himself up, and let his 
hand-hammer lie upon the seething link, while he 
stared at me with his great mouth gaping wide, and 
his bleary eyes starting out of his head. 

The fellows at the next two fires also stopped, and 
looked on in amused surprise. 

I folded my arms and looked at Black Jack with 
a smile. “No,” I said, answering his look, “ not 
another stroke. I have finished. I will never lift 
a hammer again for you. You dog! ” 

Black Jack threw down his hammer, and came 
round to my side of the anvil. “ Tak’ oop that theer 
tool,” said he, “or Tl kick thee while thee teeth 
drops aht.” 

I could laughed out loud with delight. At last 
I had him; he was fairly in my reach. “ Jack,” 
I said, and I noticed a sort of half shiver in my voice 
as I spoke; “ Jack, if you are man enough to hold 
your hands up, hold them up now.” 

That did it. Jack made a lunge at my face. 
I expected it. I had arranged years ago how I was 
to meet it. Stopping it with the right, I feinted with 
the left, and edged in. He swung his left back to 
floor me, and then I gave him the right straight in 
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his teeth, with all the force of six years’ training, 
and all the rage of six years’ persecution behind it. 

It was-the only blow I had the chance to deal him. 
He dropped like a poleaxed bullock beside his own 
anvil, and the blood gushed from his mouth in a 
stream. 

The other men ran up to his assistance, and a 
dozen of them surrounded me with menacing looks. 
But this also I had promised myself. ‘‘ Now, men,” 
I said with a sneer, “this is my holiday. Which of 
youll step out into the coal-yard for a round? 
Come, now, you know me. Take that black pig 
away to his stye, and then [’1l fight any six of you, 
one down and the other come on.” 

I believe they thought I was mad, and so I was, 
in some sense. But at any rate they did not molest 
me, and so I threw my cap amongst them and, 
calling them “ dirty curs,” walked slowly across the 
yard and out at the gate into the road. 

When I got into the road, I looked once at the 
spot where the lady stood to give me the lily, and 
then turned my face to the south and set off at a 
swinging pace, which I maintained for hours. 
Indeed, I do not think I stopped at all until I had 
gone more than thirty miles. It was then about ten 
o'clock at night. I bought a loaf of bread, and went 
into a roadside ale-house, where I got lodgings for 
the night. 


CHAPTER 1! 
ADRIFT 


HE ale-house where I slept stood on the out- 
skirts of a pretty hamlet between Banbury and 
Pinkney. I lay late, and the July sun was 

well up in the sky before I had finished my break- 
fast of brown bread and milk and taken the road 
again. 

ei went slowly at first, being stiff and drowsy ; but 
the sweet air soon revived me, and the thought that 
I was quit of my old sad life made me feel quite 
cheerful. 

I had already got quite clear of the Black Country, 
and my road lay through green closes and wide 
fields of standing corn. The cottages along the 
highway were clean and bright, with flowers trained 
over their lattices, and pigeons fluttering above their 
thatched roofs, and in the trim gardens before them 
the broad-faced sunflowers and flaunting hollyhocks 
made a brave show. 

3etter to die here of hunger, I thought, with the 
scented elder flowers above and the daisied grass 
below, than to live for a century of brutish slavery 
in the smoke and sulphur of the chain sheds. 

Meanwhile, as I was walking, it would be well to 
decide upon some course, and whither should I go 
but to London? So, turning south-east. from 
Towcester fields, I took the road to Buckingham. 

About four in the afternoon I reached Bletchley, 
where I sat down under a hayrick near the road, and 
pieced together a letter to my sister, telling her 
briefly that I had left Black Jack, and bidding her 
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send me a few lines in care of the General Post 
Office, London. 

This done, I continued my journey. I should 
have been better pleased to see Alice and take her 
advice; and as Ue was in service at Bedford, not 
more than eight miles from Bletchley, I felt sorely 
tempted to visit her. But I was so shabby in my 
coarse working dress, and had so few pence in my 
pocket, that I could not find in my heart to go and 
ask for her. 

I posted my letter, and walked on. About eight 
o’clock I passed through a small village a few miles 
south of Cheddington, and here I bought a pint of 
new milk and a roll for my supper, after which 
I turned from the road along a meadow footpath, 
and coming to a hazel grove, stretched myself upon 
the bracken by a bramble bush, and was soon asleep. 
I could not afford a lodging that night, as I had but 
sixpence left, and a long day’s march still lay 
between me and London. 

I was awakened early by the shrill piping of a 
blackbird, and sat up, feeling cold and stiff, and 
wondering where I was. The grass and ferns were 
wet with dew, and the dewdrops sparkled on every 
leaf and twig; a cloud of gnats and hover-flies flew 
round me, making a drowsy hum; the air smelt of 
the grass and the leaves, and through the slim 
branches of the trees I could see a blue-shirted, 
brown-armed mower whetting his scythe. 

I rose, and, looking up at the glistening sky, 
thanked God. I was hungry and weary, and almost 
penniless; but I felt that this was good. 

For the first ten miles I went on very well; but 
as the sun gained power I began to feel weary and © 
faint. My feet were blistered, and my old shoes, 
scorched by the smithy fires, gave way, so that I fell 
lame, and limped on at a sorry pace. 

And now I was to meet my first experience of 
Christian charity. I was passing a pretty little house 
just beyond Box Moor, and seeing a lady in a white 
muslin dress and a white sun bonnet trimming a 
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rose bush in the garden, I made bold to ask her for 
a drink of water. 

She was a young girl, as fair and as pretty as the 
flowers she tended, but I suppose she had never 
known want or trouble, for she turned her light blue 
eyes upon me very coldly and said, in a sharp tone, 
“Certainly not. The servants have to fetch every 
drop of our water from the well, and we have none 
to waste upon tramps.” 

I turned away from the garden gate and limped 
on without a word. I felt more sorry than hurt, 
I felt more ashamed for her than for myself, and 
I remembered the lady who gave me the lily, and 
the gentle look she gave me with it, and I began to 
understand dimly why that look had moved me so 
strongly. It was the light of love that had shone 
in on my dark soul from those great sweet eyes. 
The light of the love that 1s of no sex, no nation, 
and no creed; of the love that is Christ-like in its 
humanity and divinity; the love that hopes all, 
believes all, pardons all, and glorifies all. So 
I blessed the lady of the lily and fared on. 

But my progress was painfully slow; and it was 
well on in the afternoon ere I had measured fifteen 
miles of the dusty road, and found myself passing 
a row of mean little cottages built at the edge of 
a brickfield. At the door of the first house a stout, 
swarthy woman of middle age stood knitting, 
and I asked her, although her face was by no 
means inviting, 1f she would give me a cup of 
water. 

She looked at me steadily for a moment from 
under her great blue cotton hood, then said, in a 
deep, rough voice, “ Aye, marry, why not, boy? Ye 
looks tho’ ye’d coom fur, and it be hot, it be, an’ 
these rooads varry doosty.” 

I thanked her, and said I had not passed a stream 
for many miles, and was very thirsty. 

“Why, sure-ly,” said the woman, “ and belike ye’ll 
coom in fur a while, an’ I'll get ye a coop o’ tea; 
wheerby it’s joost now ready, in manner o’ speakin’, 
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an’ my ’oosband ’1l be in fro’ the brickfield ony 
minute.” 

Nor would she take a refusal, so that I found 
myself directly seated in a cane chair at the rough 
deal table, with a cup of tea and a plate of bread 
and butter before me, and the good woman stand- 
ing by my side knitting, and uttering words of 
wonder and sympathy as I told her of the distance 
I had come, and must yet go before I reached 
London. 

“Aye,” she said, “but Loondon’s no good place, 
boy, an’ ye’d be better back at hoome. But ye must 
not gooa theer whiles ye rest yersel’, and’ ye’re lame 
too, as I see, poor boy; aye, but it be a long rooad 
ye ave to travel.” 

And then the husband came in and bade me wel- 
come, and took his tea, and conversed with his wife 
in short mumbles and gruff growls, interspersed with 
muttered “Aye, wells,” and “Dear ’earts,” and “Nay, 
nivers,” as he learned the history of my pilgrimage. 

But after tea this apparently uncouth labourer set 
to work with cheery kindness to doctor my crippled 
feet. He ran soaped worsted through the blisters, 
rubbed them with soap, gave me a pair of well- 
darned woollen socks to wear, and when, about six 
in the evening, I resumed my journey, stood at his 
door and barked out after me, “ Good speed, sonny. 
Slow an’ easy does it. A big ’eart beats a big 7111.” 

And so I trudged on refreshed and rested, and 
feeling less friendless and more hopeful than at any 
time since I left Halesowen. 

That night I slept in another brickfield within 
sight of London, and at ten o’clock next morning 
entered the great city, and walked on, wondering 
and bewildered by the bustle and the noise, until 
I stood at the foot of Ludgate Hull. 

As I stood in the middle of Ludgate Circus and 
watched the human river flow round in converging 
and diverging streams, the embers of my hope died 
out, and a sense of utter loneliness came over me. 
All that vast city round me, all those teeming millions 
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of fellow-creatures so near to me, and amongst 
it all I had not a friend, not one soul to speak to. 

For an hour I stood and watched the crowd. No 
one noticed me. No one seemed to notice anything. 
Everybody was eager, and self-contained, and in 
a hurry. On all the faces there seemed to rest the 
same grey shadow of care, in all the eyes there 
seemed the same cold light of suspicion, and at 
length I became conscious of a strange feeling, half 
shame and half fear, as a grim fancy grew upon me 
that if 1 dropped dead there in that street the men 
and women | saw would simply step over me with- 
out looking down, and that my death would inake 
no more lasting impression on that awful human 
river than the fall of a stone into a troubled stream. 

This was my first experience of London, and it 
has clung to me. Even at this day I could not pass 
that spot without shivering, as a man shivers when 
a cloud covers the sun... London people are much 
like other people I know, but the sight of a vast and 
busy crowd is terribly depressing. The huge grey 
columns of Russian infantry, which used to come 
down upon us in the night outside Sebastopol, did 
not appear to me nearly so hostile or tremendous as 
the people in the London streets appeared that day. 
It was with a glum face and a heavy heart that 
I continued my walk towards the post office. 

There was a letter for me, addressed in a strange 
hand. I went out under the portico to read it: 


DEAR SIR,—Your sister, Miss Alice Homer, is 
very ill, and wishes to see you at once. Please 
come quickly. Her condition is serious.—Yours 
truly, 

HELEN ARMITAGE. 


I stood looking blankly at the paper after I had 
read it. Alice ill. Come at once. Condition serious. 
Yes, and I had passed within a few miles of Bed- 
ford. And now Bedford was full forty miles away, 
and I was hungry, weary, penniless, footsore, and 
almost shoeless. 
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I looked at the post-office clock. It was twelve 
noon. I put the letter into my pocket, and asked the 
way to the nearest railway station. There I found 
a map, and by it discovered what route I must take. 
I also begged a bit of string from a porter, and, 
having fastened my broken boots together as well as 
possible, I set out on my walk at a few minutes 
to one. 


ek 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT THE THRUSH SAID 


T was still very close and hot, and what with the 
heat, and the crowd, and my lameness, I made 
very poor progress for the first four or five 

hours. But I did not try to force the pace. Anxious 
as I was not to lose one single minute of time, I was 
yet well aware that it would tax my powers to the 
utmost to get through it all, and that my only chance 
was to go steadily so as not to break down before 
the end of the journey. 

I left London by Highgate Hull, pushing on 
thence through Finchley, Mill Hill, and Elstree to 
St. Albans, which place I passed about six o’clock, 
and feeling very faint, sat down by a bridge across 
a little brook to rest and bathe my feet in the cool 
water. 

While I was sitting there two little girls came 
along the road. They were poorly but cleanly clad, 
and were eating bread and apples. They glanced 
at me with some apprehension and hurried by; but 
when they had gone some little way stopped, and 
after a few words of talk the bigger of the pair, a 
round-eyed, ruddy-faced child of seven, came slowly 
back, and, approaching me timidly, held out to me 
her piece of bread. 

I took it without speaking, and she, never looking 
in my face, ran off to her sister, and both went 
skipping and laughing down the road together. 

It was a little thing, but it meant much to me. 
I ate the bread—about four ounces—took a drink 
from the stream, and resumed my journey. There 
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were still thirty miles between me and Bedford, and 
but for that crust I think I should have died upon 
the road: . 

And I did not want to die. Alice was ill, and 
longing to see me. I must get on. With painful 
distinctness I recalled the weary hours of illness 
when I had lain at home, weak and querulous from 
fever and hunger, counting the ticking of the clock 
and listening for my sister’s step. And she had 
never failed to come, nor to comfort me by her 
coming. And now she lay sick, amongst strangers, 
listening for me. I looked along the dusty road, 
now half covered by the blue shadows of the hedges, 
and I tightened the strap round my waist and 
tramped doggedly on. 

With the exception of the short rest near St. Albans, 
I never halted once from the time I left the city until 
nearly midnight. By this time I was just beyond 
Flarlington, about twelve miles’ walk from Bedford, 
and being fairly exhausted, I threw myself upon 
a patch of grass by the roadside with the intention 
of taking a full hour’s rest. But before I had been 
there many minutes I felt a great spot of rain upon 
my face, and, looking up, noticed for the first time 
that the sky was entirely overcast, and that a chill 
wind was puffing up the dust in the road and causing 
the tree under which I lay to shiver and sigh. 

Then came a low rumble of distant thunder. The 
big rain-drops splashed down thicker and faster, 
and a faint flash of lightning showed across the 
fields, revealing for an instant a silhouette of poplar 
tree and steeple against a background of coppery 
cloud. 

There was going to be a storm. For a few 
moments I knelt there in the dark, thinking what 
I had better do; but a sudden idea that the light- 
ning might kill me before I had accomplished my 
task decided me, and I scrambled up and staggered 
forward. 

Within a minute I was in the thick of one of the 
most tremendous storms I have ever seen. The rain 

(9 
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fell in torrents. The road become a muddy stream, 
the footpath almost too greasy to walk upon. I was 
drenched to the skin before I had gone a furlong. 
The water ran down my breast and back, trickling 
from my fingers and face, and through the holes in 
my boots. The thunder burst over my head, peal 
after peal, with sudden detonations, like the ex- 
plosion of heavy shell, and the hghtning rent and 
flooded the sky from end to end with blinding 
sheets and dazzling zigzags of flame. Twice the 
bolts struck trees close by me, rending and smashing 
the boughs and sending the leaves and twigs about 
me in showers. Once the lightning seemed to blaze 
right in my eyes, so that I could not see for many 
minutes, and that time a thunder-clap exploded, as 
I thought, within a yard of me, with a noise like the 
discharge of a great gun and a shock that made the 
earth shiver. But through it all, for two awful hours, 
I limped and staggered along with head bent low, 
teeth and hands clenched, and in my mind nothing 
but the thought of Alice, ill and miserable, and 
hoping against hope for the sound of my voice. 

A little after two—I heard a clock strike in a 
village I was nearing—the storm subsided into 
hollow rumblings and fitful flashes, though the rain 
fell, if anything, more heavily than before. I was 
not hungry now, nor thirsty, only faint and giddy, 
and so tired that I could hardly force myself to 
drag one foot behind the other. I stopped for a 
minute, and, taking off the muddy remnants of my 
boots, threw them into the road, and went on bare- 
footed, and suffering severely at every step, until 
at last, more dead than alive, I passed the first villas 
on the south side of Bedford, just as the clocks 
were chiming the quarter after five. 

It was broad daylight, the rain had ceased, the 
sky was blue and almost cloudless, and the air was 
rich with the scent of the summer flowers. I had 
accomplished my task. The night and the journey 
were over, and I was in Bedford. 

I found Mrs. Armitage’s house a few minutes 
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later. It was called Fern Lodge, and stood in a 
pretty garden just off the main road. I stopped and 
leaned upon the gate. The blinds were drawn; the 
door closed. Nobody seemed to be stirring. There 
was no light visible in any window. The gravel all 
around the porch was strewn with the yellow petals 
of the tea roses beaten down by the storm; on the 
left a bed of scarlet poppies hung their dripping 
blooms like wet flags, and in the little thicket of 
laburnums a thrush was singing cheerily as thrushes 
only do sing in the early morning. 

I don’t know how it was, nor why, but now, when 
I stood for the first time within sight of the house 
I had come so far to find, the conviction suddenly 
came upon me that I had come in vain. “Too late, 
too late, too late! ” seemed to be the burden of the 
thrush’s song, and the raindrops on the roses looked 
like tears. 

Well, I must know the worst. J went round to the 
side-door and rang the bell. The door was opened 
immediately by a stout, middle-aged woman in a 
servant’s dress and cap. She started back in alarm 
when she saw me, and would have shut the door, but 
I put my bare foot over the threshold and managed 
to croak out the words, “I am William Homer. My 
sister—Alice—is she e 

The woman appeared bewildered. “TIl go and 
call missis,” she said, holding the door irresolutely 
in her hand. 

“ First answer my question,” said I—“ Is my sister 
dead?” 

The woman looked at me, and I saw the answer 
in her eyes, and it was, Yes. 


CUA TERY 
HOW THE LARK SANG 


AVING read my answer in the servant’s eyes, 
I did not wait to hear it from her lips. My 
sister was dead. What could mere talk avail ? 
Without a word I turned away from the door, and 
limped down the gravel path, between the quenched 
flame of the poppy bed and the rain-crushed sweet- 
ness of the mignonette. The thrush still sang in 
the tree. I heard his note, “ Too late, too late!” 
All around me the world was hushed in the tranquil 
stillness of the early dawn; all above me stretched 
the liquid blueness of the summer sky. I seemed to 
feel those things as ina dream. I reached the road, 
turned to look at the house again, saw all the 
picture as through red glass, heard a strange buzzing 
like the song of swarming bees, felt the earth heav- 
ing under my feet like the deck of a ship at sea, 
and then something struck me across the temples and 
I knew no more. 

I had fainted, and had fallen heavily on my face 
in the road, gashing my forehead deeply. 

When I recovered consciousness I was sitting on 
the path, with my back against the garden wall, 
and the servant kneeling beside me_ staunching 
my wound with a napkin, and pressing me to 
drink from a glass of water she held in her 
shaking hand. 

I wetted my lips, and pushed the glass away. 

“Are you better?” said a voice, which sounded 
a long way off. JI turned my heavy eyes and saw 
a tall, grey figure, like the shadow of a woman, 


re 
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standing between me and the trees. I tried to speak, 
tried to rise, and fainted again. 

After a blank space of time, whether of minutes 
or of years I could not judge, I found myself once 
more. I was lying on my back, and staring at the 
ceiling of a strange room. It was a yellow ceiling, 
and upon it was a raised pattern of flowers and 
leaves in gold. The sunlight glinted on the edges 
of the mouldings and hurt my eyes. I shut them 
and lay silent for a while, wondering where I was, 
trying to recall my own name, until there fell 
faintly on my ear the sound of a bird’s song, which 
said, “ Too late, too late, too late! ” and I realised 
at once that Alice was dead, that I was lying on 
the sofa in the drawing-room of her mistress’s house, 
and that the portly man in black, sitting on the edge 
of a handsome chair and holding my hand in his, 
was a doctor. 

My first feeling was one of shame, my next feeling 
one of pride. I remembered my soiled and shabby 
dress, my shoeless feet, my weakness and my destitu- 
tion, and my heart burned with the thought that 
these rich people should see my misery, and perhaps 
regarded me coldly as a burden on their charity. 

I struggled into a sitting posture, snatching my 
hand away from the doctor, and said rudely, 
“What are you doing? Let me go.” 

The doctor smiled good-humouredly. 

“All right,” he said; “no one will detain you. 
Get up and march.” 

I tried to do this; but struggle as I would I could 
not drag my heavy limbs from the couch. My back 
seemed broken, my arms hung down like bars of 
lead. I sank back, helpless, and tears of pain and 
mortification filled my eyes. 

“Clara,” said the doctor, in a rich, thick voice, 
“ask Mrs. Armitage if she can spare us a moment 
of her time.” 

I lay back upon the'cushions and closed my eyes. 
I did not want to see the fine lady of this fine house. 
I remembered the young girl who had refused me 
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a drink of water. I wished that the lightning had 
struck me dead rather than that I should live to see 
the cold glance that told me I was an intruder. 

And then I felt a cool, soft hand stroking my 
face, and heard a woman’s voice, such a low, sweet 
voice, saying, “ Poor fellow! what an awful thing! 
and he is but a boy, a mere boy,” and I looked up 
and saw a tall lady, dressed all in grey, and with 
erey hair and grey eyes, who was leaning over me 
with a look of gentle sadness, just as my sister did 
in the years when I was still a child. 

They fed me, and nursed me, and clothed me, 
those kind people, in spite of my repeated protesta- 
tions; and when my poor sister was laid in the 
earth, I felt comforted by the assurance that the 
last years of her life had been made bright by love 
and tenderness, and that in the valley of the shadow 
of death kind hands had upheld and sweet words 
cheered her spirit. 

I went through the funeral ceremony calmly and 
without emotion. I had no pang of anguish at the 
thought of my sister’s death. My spirit seemed to 
be steeped in a strange, unnatural tranquillity. I saw 
the yellow earth piled up at the graveside, with 
daisies peeping through it where it lay the thinnest. 
I heard the dull droning of the parson’s voice, and 
the joyous trills and cadences of a skylark’s song 
filling up the pauses in the solemn service. I looked 
up at the glistening sky and thought that the flutter- 
ing bird might be my sister’s soul glorying in its 
release from the muddy flesh. I heard the parson 
beg forgiveness for the sins of our dear sister 
departed, and felt tempted to laugh. It was 
grotesque; the idea of a mere man interceding with 
God on behalf of the white-souled, golden-hearted 
Alice! What was there to pardon in her blameless 
life? What mortal spirit could deserve a brighter 
crown ? 

And then the earth rattled on the coffin, and the 
parson closed his book, and the lark sang out a 
fitting requiem, one of joy and triumph for the 
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death of a woman and the birth of an angel, and 
we moved away in silence through the sheeny grass, 
and amongst the lichened tombs where so many of 
the strong and the frail lay dead—forgotten of the 
sons of men. 

That night Mrs. Armitage came to me as I sat in 
the garden watching the swallows play, and laying 
her hands upon my shoulders said, “ My poor boy, 
you have not yet felt your trouble, and when it 
comes upon you it will not be well for you to be 
alone. I have gone through it all myself, and 
I know the bitterness of the trial. You will stay 
here. We will find you work. Promise me that.” 

But I shook my head and answered that I must 
go my way—lI felt that I must press on. 

The good widow reasoned with me in vain. 
I would go, and I would accept no help in money 
except one sovereign, and that but as a loan. So 
she said, “God bless you, my poor boy. Be good, 
my dear, be good,” and I set out once again for 
London. 


CHAPTER: VI 
THE SPLENDID SHILLING 


N the loneliness of the great city my grief began 
| to make itself felt. Day after day as I went 
from place to place seeking work, or lay on my 
bed listening to the distant roar of the traffic and 
the tolling of the bells, the shadowy cloud of sorrow 
assumed more definite shape, and the two awful 
ideas that I was utterly alone, and that | should 
never see Alice again—never, never, never—took such 
hold upon me that I began to hate my life, to shrink 
from contact with my fellow-creatures, and to brood 
upon the thought of death. 

One night, as I sat in the dismal coffee-room of 
the place where I lodged, with my head in my hands 
and blankness in my heart and eyes, | gradually 
became conscious of a boy’s voice pleading for “ just 
one chance—just this one,” and of a gruff voice, 
known to me as the waiter’s, answering, “no,” and 
Thee Ba Te. 

I got up and called the waiter to me. “ What’s 
the matter?” I asked. 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders. “ Ow, it’s 
nothin’,” he said; “only a boy as wants a bed, an’ 
"as no brass to pay fer it. Common enough, that 
there, in our business.” 

The waitor brushed an imaginary crumb off the 
table, and set the castor straight. 

“Where is the lad?” said I. 

“THe’s gorne out a-lookin’ fer a copper,” he an- 
swered. “It’s rather ’ard lines, it is. ’Cos ’e’s only 
an ’apenny short of ’is price, "e is; an’ e's been a 
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hour a-tryin’ to collect it in the Strand, ’e ’ave; 
which nobody down’t give nothin’ away as they 
wants in London, they down’t.” 

The idea that he might have given the boy the 
halfpenny did not seem to have occurred to the 
waiter at all. I asked him to call the boy back and 
send him to me. 

Then I counted my money. I had two shillings 
and a penny. Unless I found work to-morrow, 
I should be soon destitute. But this was a cheap 
house, and the beds only sixpence, so that I was still 
rich enough to entertain a guest. 

The boy came back in a minute with the waiter. 
His name was Harry Fielding, and he appeared to 
be about fourteen years of age. He was very thin 
and pale, and his clothes were covered with white 
dust. I asked him to sit down, ordered him some 
tea, and waited for him to tell his story. 

He had no parents. His mother had been dead 
five years. His father, a soldier, discharged as unfit 
for service, had died in Dover workhouse a month 
ago. The boy, after trying to enlist for a drummer, 
and being rejected, owing to a defect in his left 
hand, had lived upon the charity of the soldiers in 
the Shorncliffe Camp until the provost had expelled 
him, when he set off and tramped to London. 

He had walked twenty-five miles that day along 
the dusty roads without food, and had sold his 
waistcoat and neckerchief for fivepence to a Jew 
clothes-dealer. He told me, with the ghost of a 
smile, how he had spent an hour in fruitless efforts 
to persuade the Jew to give him another penny; arid 
how the waiter in the coffee-room had sent him out 
to beg for the same amount. “ But,” said he, with 
a sigh, “I could only get a halfpenny, and he 
wouldn’t let me in until I had sixpence.” 

He was a quiet little fellow, and I was glad of his 
company. We shared our coppers while they lasted, 
and when they were spent we foraged for food by 
day and slept in the streets by night. Sometimes 
we got a box to carry, or a horse to hold, and earned 
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a few pence by that. But bread was dear, and times 
were hard, and we could barely keep body and soul 
together. 

I could get no work. Trade was slack, many men 
were out of employment, and my ignorance of the 
city, as well as my provincial dialect, were against 
me. I sold my spare shirt, then my waistcoat; then 
I sold my new boots and bought some old ones, 
netting a shilling on the exchange, but at the end of 
a week we were at the end of our tether, and starva- 
tion stared us in the face. 

It was a Friday night, wet and dismal, and after 
many fruitless efforts to earn the price of a crust, 
we stole into a court off Drury Lane, and went to 
sleep in a doorway which afforded some shelter from 
the rain. 

When I awoke in the morning I found myself 
alone. Harry had gone, and had pinned to my coat 
his note of farewell, written on a bit of the margin 
of a newspaper. The note said simply: 


Good-bye; I’m off. Thank you for being so 
good to me. Look to yourself. I will try the 
road. Keep up your spirits——yYours, 

HARRY. 

P.S.—If you can’t hold out, try the soldiers. 


It was useless to look for him. He might be 
miles away by this. I walked down to the dock 
gates and tried for a job; but there was a crowd, 
and the men shouldered me out of their way, each 
one trying to get first, and I was too miserable to 
fight. Why should 1? What did it matter? I left 
the docks and wandered about the streets till night- 
fall, when I made my way to the police-office to ask 
for a ticket for the casual ward at Clerkenwell 
Workhouse; for it was raining, and the wind was 
cold, and I was wearied out. 

There was a strange mob of vagrants camping 
round the entrance to the police-office waiting for 
the doors to open. I sat down on the pavement close 
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to a middle-aged woman in a ragged frock and a 
dirty red shawl. She was a swarthy woman, her 
skin tanned by long exposure to the weather. She 
wore no bonnet, and was smoking a short black pipe. 
I watched her for some time, and thought what a 
bold, hard, wicked face she had, and at length, more 
from curiosity to hear her speak than from any 
desire for information, I ventured to ask her a ques- 
tion about the tickets. 

She turned upon me with a scowl, which gradually 
melted away as she looked at me, and at last said, 
not unkindly, “What do you want to know for, boy? 
You're not going to Clerkenwell, are you?” 

I said Iwas. She sat smoking for a few minutes, 
then took her pipe from her lips, and stroking her 
chin with her great brown hand, said, very much 
to my surprise, “ You mustn’t; no, you mustn't. 
You're only a boy, and not used to no kind o’ 
wickedness, I can see. Don’t you go, boy; don’t 
you go.” 

“T have no other place to sleep,” I said. 

She shook her head. “Sleep in the streets; boy, 
sleep on the bridges; anywhere but there. It’s the 
worst workhouse in all London. No, you mustn’t 

On. 
ao But you are going,” I hinted. 
The woman laughed. “Oh, me,” she said. “It’s 
good enough for me. But you are different. Ah, 
don’t be stubborn. Take an old woman’s advice. 
It’s a cruel place. Don’t go, don’t go.” 

‘lin not a.ciid,” T said, 

She laughed again, not pleasantly, and answered, 
“You know nothin’, nothin’. I know it all. Been 
through it all.” 

Then, very earnestly, she continued, leaning closer 
to me: “Be advised now. Be told. I know these 
places; and I’ve had sons of me own. Don’t go, 
don’t go. D’ye hear?” 

I rose up wearily from the pavement. “I will 
take your advice,” I said. 

She nodded, and put the pipe back in her mouth. 
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“ Good,” she said, “good boy. Now you're talkin’,” 
and turned her attention another way. 

I wandered through the mud and rain as far as 
London Bridge. Then, being wet and cold, I turned 
into one of the recesses, and was about to take 
possession of a corner when, reaching out my hand, 
! felt it pushed away, and a girl’s voice said, “ What 
do you want? Find a place of your own.” 

I turned away, but as I left the recess looked back, 
and saw a young girl sitting up against the wall of 
the bridge looking at me. She was thinly clad, 
bareheaded, and without shawl. The rain was fall- 
ing steadily, and the east wind was chilly enough 
for March. It was no wonder, then, that the girl 
shivered and huddled herself together in her dismal 
corner. ' 

I left her and crossed the bridge, but the wan face, 
s> thin, so very young, seemed constantly before my 
eyes, and I returned and spoke to her. 

“What are you doing there?” I asked. 

She answered my question by asking another— 
“Who are you?” 

“An outcast, like yourself,” I said. 

She stood up, and coming close to me, looked fear- 
lessly in my face. “I see,” she said; “ youre lodg- 
ing on the wrong side of the door. Have you got 
a bit of bread about you?” 

I shook my head. The girl, with a shiver and a 
sigh, turned away and sat down again in her corner. 
“Well,” she said, “blood’s warm, chummy; come 
and sit aside o’ me.” 

I sat beside her, putting my arms around her, and 
she nestled against my shoulder, and we were friends 
directly. She was an affectionate little creature, and 
as grateful for my company as I was for hers. 
Leaning her wet hair against my breast, and hold- 
ing my right hand clingingly in her cold, damp 
fingers, she told me, in the plaintive East-London 
tone, the history of her young unhappy life. 

I was touched to the quick, and felt as though 
I would have given my life most cheerfully to save 
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her from the tender mercies of that cruel city. But 
I was penniless, friendless;° I could not help her. 
I could only comfort her. I put myself between her 
and the wind. I tied my neckerchief over her head, 
and holding her close to me used all the words of 
sympathy and kindness which such an uncouth 
fellow as I could command, and so she fell asleep, 
and slept for hours in the wind and rain, while I sat 
watching her and wondering how in wealthy London 
such things might be. 

Very early in the morning the market carts began 
to rumble over the bridge. The child-woman awoke, 
and looked at me with a smile. 

“We must go,” she said; “early risin’ an’ late 


breakfasts is the rule in this hotel.” She got up 
shivering, and tried to straighten her hair with her 
fingers. 


“Where are you going?” J asked. 

“With you, if you like,” she said; “neither of 
us has nothin’; and we might as well share.” 

I shook my head. “No,” said I, “not that. Let 
me see if I can get a few coppers for you.’ 

“You're not going to give me the slip?” she said. 

“ No. ” 

“Dm nothing to nobody, I ain’t,” she said, her eyes 
filling with tears; “but you won’t leave a poor girl 
all alone, will you, chummy ?” 

I said I would come back if I was alive. She 
gave me her hand then, and I bent down and kissed 
her. I had never kissed a woman before. And, 
bidding her cheer up, I set off across the bridge. 

When I had gone a hundred yards or so | heard 
a whistle, and looking back saw the little creature 
standing on the seat of the bridge waving my 
neckerchief as a signal of farewell. 

And then, thinking of my sister, who had been a 
mother to me—God bless her— I went down to the 
Tower Gates and enlisted for a soldier. 

And so poor Carrie got a splendid shilling. 


CHAP LER Vil 
THE SOUTH MUNSTERS 


HAD not the heart to tell poor Carrie what I had 
done, or that I was going away from her for 
good. I gave her the shilling, and saying I had 

some work to do, and would meet her in the evening, 
bade her good-bye. She stood at the end of the 
bridge, a little way out of the crowd, with the shil- 
ling clasped in her hand, and her eyes fixed upon 
me with a strangely wistful look, as she echoed my 
“good-bye,” and then the great human _ river 
swallowed her up and I saw her no more. 

But the expression of her eyes haunted me, and 
my heart ached at the recollection. It was a strange 
look, and had in it something more than sadness. 
1 know now what I only dimly imagined then, that in 
the gloomy world of poverty there are so many souls 
starved to death for ne of love as bodies for lack 
of food. Ina city of three million Christians that 
poor girl was famishing for one little morsel of 
human sympathy. 

Two days later I and five other pieces of social 
drift-wood were locked up in a cattle-van on the 
South-Western Railway and bundled off to Devon- 
port to join the South Munster Regiment. 

We reached barracks about six in the evening, and 
were taken before the sergeant-major, who eyed us 
disparagingly, asked which prison we had escaped 
from, and told the orderly to “March ’em to the 
tramp-ward and lend ’em a long scrubber and some 
sand till they clane themselves.” 

The receiving-room, or tramp ward, as the sergeant- 
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major called it, was very dull, and I soon became 
so melancholy that I could not bear to remain 
alone. I therefore walked out into the lines, and 
hearing loud shouts of laughter and a noisy babel 
of talk proceeding from a square brick house of one 
storey, | approached and found it was the canteen. 

I went in. About a hundred soldiers, all dressed 
in shell jackets and the hideous Kilmarnock caps, 
were lounging on forms round a big, low-roofed 
room. Most of them were smoking short clay pipes, 
and all of them were drinking beer out of pewter 
pots. 

The noise was deafening. Some were singing, 
some talking, or rather shouting, one was playing 
on a tin whistle, and in the centre of the crowd, where 
a ring had been cleared, two men, stripped to the 
waist, were fencing with single-sticks. 

They were both big and powerful men, and well 
matched. They fought with a kind of savage good 
humour, giving and taking very severe hits without 
wincing, and all the while keeping up a great stamp- 
ing and laughing, mixed with volleys of the most 
horrible imprecations. One of them had a great cut 
across his nose, and another just at the parting of 
his hair, from which the blood was trickling. His 
opponent’s right arm was red and swollen, and 
across his face were two broad purple weals edged 
with crimson, which, added to the fact that he had 
only one eye, and that his teeth were large and 
prominent, gave him a very terrible appearance. 

He was evidently a favourite with the crowd, who 
cheered him continually, calling to him by his nick- 
name of “ Blood an’ Ouns,” to “pale the hoide aff 
him,” and to “make him smell timber.” But once, 
when the other man got in a sharp cut on the ear, 
there arose a cry of “ Well hit, Busther, sure he’s no 
guard at all.” To which “ Blood an’ Ouns” replied, 
with many oaths, “ Thrue for yez, Banshee, darlin’, 
but wait till ’m afther puttin’ a new mouth an the 
roof av him, an’ it’s the dacent batin [ll give yez,” 
and at that instant “ Buster” received a terrific cut 
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on the nose, and in the return broke his stick across 
his opponent’s skull. 

This ended the bout, and the two combatants, 
laughing, swearing, and wiping the blood from their 
faces, made their way to the counter and called for 
half a gallon of porter, which was served in a tin 
can, from which they drank in turns. 

As for me, I had seen enough, and was making 
my way to the door, when a hand was laid upon 
my shoulder. I turned and saw “ Blood and Ouns” 
standing before me. 

“TJIould on there, ’cruity,” said he; “ yez belangs 
to us now, and’ll be afther desoirin’ to pay yere 
footin’ out o yere bounty, avick.” 

I went back to the counter and paid for half a 
gallon of beer, which was handed round amongst 
the dozen men who had followed me. 

“Blood and Ouns,” or, to give him his correct 
name, Dennis Cassidy, drank first. 

“What's yere name, ’cruity ?” he asked. 

I said, “ William Homer.” 

“ Bedad, thin,” said he, “ we'll jist christen yez the 
Pilgrim for yere distinguished air o’ misery. Have 
yez brought yere hands wid ye?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I said. 

“Mane, is it ?” said Dennis, “I mane the use av thim, 
an’ it’s mighty green yez are. But this is an Oirish 
ridgiment, and ye'll jist ’ave to foight or turn tailor.” 

I said I was no fighting man, upon which Dennis 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, and saying, 
“Thin plaze God yez needs be a good runner,” 
turned and shouted to a tall young fellow at the 
other end of the room, “ Micky, Micky, ye divil, 
come here avick, and make the welcome to this 
‘eruity. 

The young soldier, with a broad, good-humoured 
smile on his face, came over to me and held out his 
hand. “God save yez, ’cruity,” he said, “and the 
divil make yez welcome.” 

I shook hands with him, and the next instant 
received a sharp box on the ear. 
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Dennis at once elbowed his way into the centre 
of the room. “A ring, boys, a ring! ” he cried, and 
before I knew what was going on I found myself 
sitting on Buster’s knee, while the young Irishman 
sat opposite to me on the knee of Dennis, smiling 
pleasantly, as if the whole thing was a joke. As 
indeed it was to the South Munster men. 

I had no wish to fight, but I could not escape. 
I stood up sulkily and defended myself without 
striking back for some minutes, but a couple of 
nasty blows in the face and the jeers of the on- 
lookers at my supposed cowardice roused my anger, 
and I made a sudden rush, hit out viciously, and 
sent my opponent down with a heavy blow on the 
temple. 

Imagine my surprise when he jumped up laugh- 
ing and called out, “ Well hit, ’cruity, give us yere 
mitten,” and the other men applauded, and breaking 
up the ring, came crowding round me with hearty 
congratulations. 

“Ye'll do, boy, ye’ll do,” said Dennis; “if ye’ll 
only look more pleasant ye’ll be a jool, and make 
it a rale trate for a comrade to foight wid yez.” 

But when I refused to drink with them they were 
fairly astonished, and I left Buster and Dennis 
standing with open mouths, and young Micky look- 
ing on with an expression which said plainly that 
he was deceived in me. 

After this I went no more to the canteen, but sat 
in my own corner of an evening and moped dis- 
mally. In the daytime I was kept well employed at 
drill. The drill was almost incessant, and the drill 
instructors for the most part were brutal bullies. 
I hear that the army is much altered since my time. 
I am glad of it; there was abundant room for 
improvement. 


CHAPTER VIII 
INSUBORDINATION 


HE worst of all the instructors was an English 
corporal named Bates. I conceived an intense 
hatred for this fellow at first sight, and he 

returned it. I could do nothing right for him, and 
as he generally drilled my squad, he managed to 
make my life more miserable than ever. Yet I was 
so melancholy and took such small heed of what 
passed around me that I never rebelled against his 
tyranny nor resented his insults, until one afternoon 
when, having exhausted all his stock of profanity, 
he suddenly rushed up to me and said: 

“You blockhead! If your sister had no more 
sense than you % 

He never finished the sentence. Without a thought 
of the consequences I struck him, just as I had struck 
Black Jack, and he fell in a heap upon the gravel. 

There was a lance-corporal named Ennis acting 
as assistant instructor, and this man, seeing his 
superior attacked, called out to the men of the squad 
to seize me. But my blood was up. I tripped one 
man, knocked we Es down, and ran across the 
parade and through the side gate into the road, 
with a dozen recruits at my heels. 

It was a steep road, and at the head of it stood a 
sentry. As I approached he came to the charge, and 
called upon me to halt. I made a sudden turn, 
vaulted the wall into a field, and got into the high- 
road leading towards Saltash. 

Here I had a straight run with a clear front, 
and behind me, at a distance of about fifty yards, 
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the lance-corporal and men of my squad. For a 
time my pursuers kept well together and maintained 
a good speed; but after going about half a mile 
I looked back and saw that only two of them were 
likely to give me any trouble. These were two 
brothers named Daly. They were about the same 
distance behind me, and were coming on at a steady, 
swinging pace like practised runners. 

I decided to try, first of all, to make the pace too 
hot for them, and failing that, to pump them out as 
much as I could, and then turn suddenly and attack 
them. Accordingly I put on a spurt for a hundred 
yards, and then looked round again. They had not 
responded. I had gained upon them, but they were 
still running with the same steady, business-like 
stride. They meant staying. 

The road dipped at this point, running through 
a thick wood, where the birds were singing and 
where I could see the wild flowers gleaming amongst 
the trees as I passed them. Again I quickened my 
pace, and again I looked round, and saw _ the 
brothers coming on steadily, shoulder to shoulder. 
If I could only put land enough betwixt us I might 
slip them yet. 

At the bottom of the hill was a little hamlet, with 
an inn on the right-hand side of the road, and before 
this inn a group of countrymen sat on benches drink- 
ing. As I came up at racing speed they rose, and 
one of them ran into the middle of the way to stop 
me. I made as if I would pass him on the left; but 
as he reached out his arm [I doubled the other way, 
and catching him off his balance, pushed him into 
the dust. His companions burst into a hoarse 
laugh, and he got up and shook the dirt off his 
clothes, but made no attempt to follow me. And 
I ran on without looking back for a good quarter of 
an hour. 

When I did look back the Dalys were nearly half 
a mile behind, but still coming on at the same rate. 
Ahead of me the road ran nearly straight, but as 
the cottages and gardens were getting more 
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numerous along its edges, I concluded I must be 
nearing a village. I therefore turned off along a 
narrower road which branched to the left, and went 
on at my best pace for a good mile. 

I was still running at my top speed, and had a 
nasty stitch coming in my side, when there suddenly 
appeared from a by-way a butcher-boy driving 
rapidly in a light cart drawn by a strong mare. 

I dropped into a walk at once, and as the cart 
came up with me called upon the boy to stop. He 
reined up, and asked me sharply what I wanted. 

I told him I wanted a lift in his cart, but he 
refused very curtly, and was whipping up his mare, 
when I called out that I would give him five shil- 
lings if he would take me on a couple of miles. 
This produced the desired effect. He pulled up 
again, I got into the cart, and we drove on at a brisk 
trot. 

“You seem in a mighty hurry, soldier,” said the 
butcher-boy. 

“Yes,” said I; “I’m late off pass, and 1f I don’t 
get to Saltash before roll-call I shall be made a 
prisoner.” 

He glanced at me rather suspiciously, but drove 
on. I looked back and saw the two Dalys turning 
the bend of the road. When they saw what had 
happened they halted and tried to shout, but they 
were too much pumped out to speak. For a minute 
they leaned against the bank as if to get their breath, 
then they came on again. 

Directly afterwards the road swerved to the right, 
and I lost sight of my pursuers. But I knew that 
we were gaining upon them at every stride, and was 
just beginning to feel satisfied that they must soon 
give up the chase, when the butcher-boy began to 
slacken speed. 

“Tm going to call here—shan’t be a minute,” he 
said. He pointed as he spoke to a cluster of small 
houses at the roadside, one of which was a shop, and 
a minute later we stopped, and he got down and 
went into the shop with some meat. I hoped at 
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first that he would not delay. But I soon found that 
my hope rested on a false foundation. ‘There was 
a young girl behind the desk, and the butcher-boy, 
leaning his elbows on the counter, began to talk 
to her. 

I looked at the clock behind her head. It was 
a quarter to four. In five minutes the Dalys would 
turn the corner. The butcher-boy seemed in no 
hurry to leave. He and the girl were laughing and 
chatting to their mutual satisfaction. I began to 
grow very anxious. I dare not ask him to be quick 
for fear of exciting his suspicions. I could feel 
those two Dalys panting along the road, I could feel 
the seconds slipping past. The sweat ran down my 
face in streams. 

If I were taken I should be flogged. I had struck 
a corporal, and I had attempted to desert. The time 
slipped by; it was twelve minutes to four. The 
butcher-boy stood up and came to the door. The 
girl followed him. I thought I could hear the feet 
of the Dalys on the road. 

“Well, ta ta, Bertha,” said the lad, holding out 
his hand; “Ill be seeing you again before 
Sunday.” 

“T should think so,” the girl answered, smiling. 

The boy came out. I glanced at the road and at 
the clock; another minute and it would be too late. 
And then the girl, coming to the door, said suddenly, 
“Oh, Charlie, would you like a rose for your coat ?” 

“Come on, come on,” I shouted. The boy said, 
“One minute”; the girl gave me a cross look and 
went into the garden to cut a rose. I looked about 
me. <A little farther ahead was a country inn. 
I slipped down from the trap and hurried to this inn. 
As | entered I glanced down the road, and saw one 
of the Dalys come panting round the corner. I ran 
then, and as I went through the passage fell almost 
into the arms of three men of the military police. 

“ Fallo, my lad, what’s your business here with no 
belt on?” said one of these men, a sergeant of 
artillery. 
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They handcuffed me, and I was taken back to 
Devonport and lodged in the guard-room. 

Soon after tattoo the Banshee, who was on guard, 
looked into my cell. 

“ Pilgrim,” said he, “it’s sorry I am to see yez in 
this pickle. The more shame to me as is an owld 
hand, and should have tould yez better sense than 
to take divarsion out of a spalpeen wid stings on 
his arrum. It’s not good sport, avick. Owld Paddy 
Reagan, our colonel, is the varry divil wid the cat, 
and ye’ll be afther gettin’ fifty lashes as sure as 
Billy Bates is a blackguard; but kape up yere 
pecker, an’ if mesilf an’ owld Blood ’n Ouns can 
assist yez the divil a fear but we’re the boys to thry.” 

And with that the Banshee handed me a plug of 
tobacco and retired. 

As soon as I was alone I made up my mind to 
escape. The window of the prisoner’s room was a 
small one, iron-barred, and about eight feet from 
the floor. If I could remove the bars I thought 
I might squeeze through. 

I piled one guard bed on top of the other, and so 
managed to reach the window. The bars were old 
and rusty, and by no means strong. I set to work 
upon them at once, forcing them backwards and 
forwards with my hands until one of them snapped 
at the bottom. This took a long hour, but a minute 
sufficed to break it at the top, and I then had the 
bar to work with, so that by a little after midnight 
I had succeeded in wrenching out the two side bars, 
and had the way clear. 

All was quiet now. I could hear the men of the 
guard snoring, and the pen of the sergeant scratch- 
ing as he wrote out his report. I climbed up and 
forced my head and shoulders through the window. 
It opened into the tennis court, and was ten feet 
from the ground. I twisted myself round, and 
grasping the sides of the frame drew my legs out 
and dropped into the court. It was a moonlight 
night, but the wall was in shadow, and having 
removed my boots I made no sound. I heard the 
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sentry marching up and down outside the guard- 
room. He did not check his pace. He had no sus- 
picion that anything was wrong. I crept to the door 
of the tennis court, and looked out. 

I could see across the parade ground. There was 
no one stirring. Now was my chance. Creeping 
along in the shadow of the barrack-room walls, 
I reached the moonlit square. Here there was no 
shelter. JI must risk it. I grasped a boot in each 
hand, and ran swiftly across the parade, threw my 
boots over the wall, climbed after them, dropped 
into the road, and found myself face to face with 
a sentry who was standing at the charge with his 
bayonet close to my breast. 

It was useless to resist. I was taken back to the 
co and was handcuffed and locked up in 
a cell. 

The next morning I was put back for a court- 
martial. 


CHAP ITE RAS 
ON THE MOOR 


SAT all day in my cell trying to think of some 

means of escape. There seemed no chance at 

all. The door was protected by sheet iron, and 
the only window was a narrow grid not big enough 
for a man to put his leg through. 

Still I could not give up. I was resolved to die 
rather than submit to the ignominy of the cat, and 
so I sat and turned over all kinds of plans in my 
mind, until suddenly I bethought me of the ceiling. 

I stood up at once, and tried it with my knuckles. 
It was common lath and plaster. 

This was about eleven o'clock at night. Long 
before twelve I had hacked a hole in the ceiling, 
squeezed between the rafters, wrenched off a couple 
fn slates, climbed out, slid down the roof, and 
dropped into the tennis court. 

But this time, instead of crossing the parade, 
I crept along under the barrack wall to the armourer’s 
shop, which was a low building, piled up some 
empty boxes which stood outside, got upon the roof, 
and dropped into the street. 

A few minutes later I was running steadily along 
the North Barrier Road in the direction of Princes 
Town. And this time I had got clear away, and 
with a good four hours of darkness in which to cover 
the eighteen miles which lay betwixt Devonport and 
Dartmoor. 

By sunrise I was alone amongst the green tors and 
marshy plains of Dartmoor, with never a sign of 
human habitation nor human cultivation; no, nor 
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even a cow, a sheep, or a tree visible as far as my eye 
could reach. Nothing but the broad grey sky blush- 
ing in the east, the heathery common dotted with 
rushes, the rounded hills strewn with grey stone 
boulders, the winding rills that tinkled like little 
bells, with the rabbits flitting shadowy amongst the 
sandy herbage, and the great swifts skimming and 
wheeling high up in the misty air. 

It would be two hours yet before my escape would 
be discovered, and then there would be no clue as 
to my whereabouts, for I had not met a soul upon 
the way. I sat down upon the hillside and breathed 
freely. 

The great difficulty now was how to effect a 
change of clothing. decided to walk on, steering 
north-east, by the aid of the sun, and to trust to 
chance to help me. 

Scarcely had I formed this resolution when, as 
I looked keenly round the landscape, I observed at 
a great distance what seemed to be a man on horse- 
back moving in my direction. 

I instantly concealed myself in a great patch of 
bracken, where I lay quite still, closely watching 
the traveller, who turned out to be a prison warder 
mounted on a pony and carrying a carbine. He 
came on rapidly, and passed within a hundred 
yards of my hiding-place without suspecting my 
proximity. I let him get well away behind the hills 
before I emerged, and even then, by way of precau- 
tion, I decided to rid myself of my uniform as well 
as I could, my red jacket being so conspicuous an 
object in this place. | 

Accordingly I took off my jacket and sunk it 
under a big stone in a marsh near by, turned my 
trousers inside-out to hide the stripe, and stood up 
again, a curious figure enough in my grey shirt, and 
with the wide, rough seams exposed down the sides 
of my legs. Still, from a distance, I should not be 
so likely to attract attention, and, taking such con- 
solation as I could from this thought, I resumed my 
journey. 
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For two or three hours I tramped on over the 
uneven, spongy ground, often sinking knee-deep in 
marshes or rabbit warrens, but always keeping away 
from any sign of a bridle path or road, until all at 
once I found myself surrounded by a dense fog. 

Dartmoor is a famous place for fogs. Being a 
table-land about 1,700 feet above the sea-level, it 
often happens that the traveller in that region finds 
himself suddenly enveloped in drifting clouds. 

This was my case. For more than an hour 
I blundered on, not knowing in what direction 
I went, until the fog cleared as rapidly as it had 
come. 

It was a curious and impressive sight. The huge, 
dense cloud lifted itself from the earth like a 
curtain, and displayed to my astonished eyes the 
beautiful, wild landscape, its rolling hills and grassy 
plains radiant in the sunshine, a broad and deep 
brook, spanned by a bridge of planks gliding 
silently along at my feet, and right before me, at 
a distance of less than fifty yards, a large, one- 
storey cottage standing in an orchard, with some 
hayricks and ploughed land in its rear, and at the 
doorsill a buxom woman, with a great white hood 
tilted over her brown brow, turning a spinning-wheel, 
and singing as she worked. 

It was no time for hesitation. I walked boldly 
across the bridge and up to door of the cottage, and 
bade the woman good morning. 

She answered me coolly, glancing from under her 
hood meanwhile in a suspicious way; then, remark- 
ing that she had “nothing to spare,” arose and put 
the half-hatch door betwixt herself and me. 

“Tm not a beggar,” I said; “I can pay for what 
I want, if you will help me.” 

The woman put her arms a-kimbo and looked at 
me sternly over the hatch. 

“Thee’st best be off,” she said; “us’ll have no 
tramps here, and wants nor thee nor thee money.” 

“Have you never a son of your own?” I asked, 
“or a brother, or a husband ?” 
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“ve a husband, imperence,” she answered, “and 
near by, so thee’st best be off, or he sees thee.” 

While she was speaking, I looked round and saw 
in the garden a tall, spare man in a farmer’s smock 
and wideawake watching me keenly from behind 
the ranks of great yellow and purple hollyhocks. 

As soon as our eyes met he came forward and said 
curtly, “ What do you want?” 

“Sir,” said J, “I am in trouble, and want help. 
I will give you ten shillings for a cast-off suit of 
clothing of any kind.” 

“ Thee’st get no clothing here,” the woman struck 
in sharply; “us be honest folk, us be, and will na’ 
deal with tramps an’ strangers.” 

“ Martha, be still, wench,” said the man in a firm, 
quict way. “Boy, step this road with me,” and 
without another word he passed out of the garden, 
and, turning round the gable of the cottage, pushed 
open the door of a barn and went in. 

“Now, boy,” he said, when we were alone, “ what 
is it? You're a deserter, eh?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “ you may turn me away if you 
will, or you may help me if you will. If you knew 
all you would help me.” 

“T have a mind to help you,” he said gravely; 
“what do you want?” 

“ Shelter, and work, and clothing, if that is not too 
much to ask,” I said. 

“Not so fast, my lad, not so fast,” said the old 
man, coolly; “ first answer me a few questions. Who 
are you? Why did you desert? What is your regi- 
ment? How comes it you have money?” . 

I told him, in a few words, all my simple story ; 
but when I came to speak of Alice, my voice failed ~ 
me, and I had to turn away. 

“ Aye, aye, aye,” said the old man; “I see, I see. 
So you lost your sister, and—to be sure, to be sure. 
Well, boy, I know what trouble is, and what punish- 
ment is amongst the soldiers, having seen the same 
in my own family, and being as you seem a decent 
lad, [ll trust you.” 
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I thanked him eagerly and took out all the money 
I had. But he waved it away. 

“No,” he said, “keep your money, boy; keep 
the bit of your bounty. IT] find you clothing and 
a bed, and a bit of such food as we get here, and 
work too, if you mean work. But do as you're done 
by, boy. J stand to you, do you stand tome. If so 
be as you’re tracked down, you mind you came here 
as a farm hand to ask a job, and I gave it you. Is 
it a bargain?” 

“Tt is,’ I said; and he shook me by the hand, and, 
going back to his wife, said, “ Martha, wench, this 
lad’s name is Will Davis, and I’ve put him on as a 
labourer. ‘Treat him fair, and he'll behave fair. If 
not, let me know.” 

And so I found myself engaged as handy man on 
the small farm of George jee ee tenant of Sir 
Ingoldsby Yale, of Dartmouth Manor, in the county 
of Devon. 


CHAPTERS 
WAR 


OR eight months I served my new master 
steadily and well, sharing the simple board of 
the household and neither asking nor receiving 

any wages; and during all that time nothing 
happened to disturb or vary the placid monotony of 
existence. Mr. Liskard was a singularly reticent 
man, and we often worked together for the best part 
of a day without exchanging a dozen words. His 
wife’s attitude towards me being one of armed 
neutrality made conversation impossible in that 

uarter, and the only other inhabitants of the little 
farm were a stolid country boy, hired at the fair, 
and Rachel Liskard, the farmer’s daughter, a bonny 
girl of fourteen, amiable but shy. 

I was thus driven in upon my own society, and 
found myself the dullest of dull company. Indeed, 
my state of mind was one of blank bewilderment 
and sorrowful apathy. All my past life seemed to 
have died with my sister, and the future was as 
vague and empty as the dim expanse of sea upon 
which I gazed for hours and hours in the clear Sun- 
day evenings from my lonely seat on the top of a 
rugged tor about a mile from home. 

On this quiet eminence I would sit and think, 
sometimes sadly of my lost Alice, and of the poor 
girl I left upon London Bridge, sometimes with idle 
wonder upon the unborn years and the unknown 
gifts they held. 

Life is a strange thing. The great world spins 
and whirls upon its way, through the cycle of the 
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seasons, bearing us with it into such haps as we 
little dream of. The morning we greet with an idle 
and listless yawn, as another of a series of unevent- 
ful days, may be the coming of our fate. The care- 
less choosing of this path or that across a moor, or 
of this turning or that out of a street, may involve 
the transformation of our lives; or a meeting 
with some fellow-voyager, as oblivious of us as we 
of him, but whose coming is to be to both the most 
important incident in the history of two human 
souls. There are no such things as trifles. The 
veering of a gale may mean the fall of an empire. 
The utterance of a careless word may change the 
current of history. 

The summer waned and died, the winter came 
and went, the daisies peeped out amongst the short 
grass on the side of the tor, the lark sang over the 
fallow field, the thrush piped in the orchard. It was 
late in the month of March, and I was trenching in 
the garden early one morning, when a farmer named 
Hewitt, who lived on the fringe of the moor, came 
trotting by on his cob, and seeing Mr. Liskard at 
the porch reined up and called to him: 

“Marnin’, Garge, has thee yeered thickky big 
news?” 

“No,” said Liskard. “ What is it, Hewitt?” 

Hewitt, pulling in his cob, replied in a loud voice, 
“War with Rooshia, boy.” 

“Don’t say,” answered Liskard. 

“That I dew,” shouted Hewitt, “an’ main bad 
news it be, ’s if taxes wesn’t heavy enew, boy. But 
our consent 711 not be axed, I reckon;” and with a 
wave of his hand the ruddy, fat farmer trotted on. 

I straightened myself up, and looked about me. 

War with Russia. War! 

Between the sweet, moist morning sky and the 
sweet, moist grass the lark fluttered, singing gladly; 
before me the venerable grey and green tor reared 
its rugged bulk against the rose-tinted clouds and 
the shadowy band of distant sea; upon the thatched 
roof of the cottage the doves were playing; within 
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sounded the low whirr of the spinning-wheel, and 
close to the porch where the old farmer sat smoking, 
Rachel stood in her blue hood and brown frock 
holding up a great pitcher to catch the water which 
the boy was pumping. The water splashed her rosy 
bare feet ae habe hands with silver, the sunlight 
splashed her yellow curls with gold, the handle of 
the pump clanked musically, and the childish treble 
trilled out the simple old song: 


Gin a body meet a body, comin’ frae the well, 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body tell ? 

Ilka body hae some body, ne’er a one hae J, 

But a’ the lads they love me, an’ the waur am I?” 


Peaceful and bright and innocent the whole land 
seemed, and there was war. 

War! War with Russia. I looked up at the 
fluttering lark, I looked down at the merry child; 
I felt how sweet and good a thing was peace, how 
black and horrible was war, and then—I thrust my 
spade into the earth, and walking up to the farmer, 
said, “ Mr. Liskard, I want to leave you. I want to 
go away. I want to go out and fight in the 
Russian War.” 

Mr. Liskard was naturally surprised by my sudden 
determination to go back to the colours; and tried 
in his own way to dissuade me from what he con- 
sidered a rash action. 

“Ts this place too quiet for you?” he asked. 

I replied that I liked the place very much, and 
preferred quietude. 

“ And is that why you want to go to the war; to 
seek quiet ?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“ Because,” said he, “ you might be quiet enough, 
after some Russian had made a target of you.” 

“T must take my chance,” I answered. 

“Nay,” said the farmer, “ you mean you wz// take 
your chance. But I don’t see why. If it’s only 
death you're seeking you're going long ways to 


find it.’ 
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“T don’t want to die,” I said. 

“Maybe,” suggested Mr. Liskard, “ you want to 
kill the Russians. But I don’t see why you should. 
They never did you any harm.” 

“T have no ill-feeling towards the Russians,” 
I answered, with an uneasy sense of guilt at my 
heart as I spoke. 

The farmer smoked in silence for a few moments 
and then said slowly, “ Farm work is hard work, and 
dull work, but it’s God’s work, and feeds His people. 
Making widows an’ orphans is exciting work, I dare- 
say, but it’s the devil’s work, and don’t you 
do it.” 

“ But,” I protested, “some one must go, and it 
16a. just war, isn’t it?” 

“Now, look ye, boy,” said the farmer; “I don’t 
rightly know what this war’s about, an’ I don’t 
believe that anybody knows, neither English nor 
Russians. There never was a just war in my opinion, 
nor a wise war, an’ the man that works does well, 
but the man that fights does ill, an’ killing’s murder.” 

I had no answer to these arguments except to 
repeat my first declaration that 1 wanted to go out 
to the Russian war. 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “I’ve said my say, 
an’ you're your own man. So be ’t.” 

He laid aside his pipe and went into the house, 
from which he fetched out a bag of money, and 
having given me five pounds, bade me get the pony 
and trap ready so that he might drive me over to 
Exeter. “For,” said he, “you'd best not venture 
into Plymouth in case you meet those you'd rather 
not see.” 

And so I left my place of refuge-on the quiet 
moors and threw myself once again into the noisy 
and hurried stream of life. 

Mr. Liskard made no further effort to dissuade 
me from my purpose. But when the trap was wait- 
ing at the gate he called Rachel out into the 
garden and said to her, “Now, maid, William is 
going away from us to the wars, and I want you to 
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bid him good-bye and good speed, for that is his due 
as a good man who’s done his work well.” 

Then Rachel came forward shyly and held out her 
hand. I,took it in mine and said “ Good-bye,” and 
she answered quietly “ Good-bye.” 

But this did not content her father. “No,” he 
said, “not so, child; do you kiss this boy and say 
God bless you.” 

Rachel held up her pretty face obediently, but 
blushing slightly, and I bent down and kissed her. 
Then we drove away. 

“T thought, William,” said the farmer, after the 
lapse of half an hour, as the trap bowled smoothly 
over the soft turf, “I thought, William, that as 
things are and may be it would be a kind of stay 
and cheer to you to go away with the kiss of an 
English maid on your lips, and a child’s God bless 
you in your ears. It'll be something to think on, 
William, in rough times.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, and he nodded 
gravely but without speaking, and presently lighted 
his pipe and fell into his usual thoughtful silence. 
And so, with hardly a dozen words between us, we 
finished the journey to Exeter. Here we dined 
together at the Crab Tree Inn, after which I saw Mr. 
Liskard to his trap and bid him farewell. 

“You are going, William?” he said. 

v3 Yes.” 

med Re the wars?” 

He shook hands with me, and saying simply, 
“T hope you may return safe, and so good-bye to 
you,” he cracked his whip and drove straight off 
without once looking back. 

I went straight into the town, found a recruiting 
party, and learning that the Dorsetshire Light 
Infantry, stationed at Weymouth, were taking 
recruits, enlisted for that regiment at once, and 
within forty-eight hours found myself once more 


at drill. 


E 


CHAPTER XI 
A FRIEND 


LIKED my new corps much better than my old 
one. The men were not so rough, and the drill 
instructors, though very strict, were less prone 

to bullying. 

Still, the life in barracks was a great change from 
that in the lonely little farm amongst the tors. The 
bustle, the sound of the marching, the music, and 
the continual clanging of the bugles intensified the 
contrast to the silence of the long winter amongst 
the snows of Dartmoor. The men were all smitten 
with the war fever, too, and the one subject of gossip 
and surmise at mess-table and canteen was the war. 

Every day brought its exciting news. Now some 
regiment farther up-country had got the route; now 
the fleet was mustering at Spithead; now the French 
were despatching troops to po or the Turks were 
daily expecting to come into collision with the 
enemy. Our men grew more and more eager, and 
looked out with ever-increasing anxiety for the order 
to march. So that, although the drills were made 
longer and more frequent, no one thought of 
erumbling. Every hour’s work made us more fit for 
the campaign, every day shortened the interval 
between us and the savage delight of battle. 

But when the general orders were made known, 
and the Dorsetshire Regiment discovered that it was 
to remain in garrison, the men went nearly mad with 
disappointment, and broke out into open manifesta- 
tions of disgust. 

There were rough times then in Weymouth. The 
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soldiers drank and stayed absent, and got punish- 
ment drill, and broke out of barracks, and were sent 
to cells. . The picquets were trebled, the sentries 
doubled, another drill a day was put on without 
effect, and at last the colonel formed the regiment 
up in hollow square and appealed to them to steady 
themselves. 

“My lads,” he said, “you are no worse dis- 
appointed than I am; but a good soldier obeys 
orders and asks no questions. Pull yourselves 
together, men. Steady, steady. No more drinking; 
no more ranting. Do your duty and keep your 
aha dry. Youll be wanted soon, and then we’ll 
et them see what the Dorsetshire boys can do in 
action. At present we can only show our mettle by 
waiting. It’s one of the hardest things a soldier has 
to do. Steady, men, steady, and give me a chance 
to be proud of you.” 

This speech had a great effect on the men. They 
recovered their balance directly, and settled down 
to their duty with exemplary patience; but they 
grumbled terribly, and the swearing was both loud 
and deep. 

For my part I was bitterly disappointed. I had 
felt impelled to rush into this war by a feeling of 
intense longing to escape from my own gloomy 
thoughts, and here I was baulked of the promised 
danger and excitement and driven in upon myself 
once more. 

As a consequence I sank into a condition of 
morbid melancholy, in which the idea of suicide was 
for ever struggling in my mind against the feeling 
that my sister Alice in heaven would feel my sin. 

It was useless to struggle against this chilly 
shadow—the shadow of grief and loneliness under 
which my soul drooped and languished. I grew 
daily more hopeless and morose. I did my work 
mechanically, and spent all my leisure time upon 
the rocks by the sea, where I was wont to sit and 
brood hour after hour on the blankness of my 
ruined life. 


-. 
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One day I had gone out as usual, and was sitting 
on a steep rock looking down into the deep green 
water at its base and dallying with the idea of 
death, when a young corporal named Joyce, passing 
along the cliffs above, caught sight of me, and came 
down to my dangerous seat above the tempting sea. 

I had often noticed this corporal—indeed, he 
belonged to my company—and had always thought 
him a fine soldier and a kind man. He was of 
medium height, slight and strong, and fair. He had 
a complexion which a lady might have envied, a 
ready, genial smile, and a pair of eyes as blue as 
forget-me-nots, and as innocent and candid as the 
eyes of a child. 

He came now and sat down close by me, smiling 
pleasantly, and saying in a kind voice, “ Good even- 
ing, comrade; what are you doing here all alone? 
You stare at the water as if it was alive.” 

“How do you know it isn't alive?” I said 
gloomily. “I look at it because I cannot help look- 
ing at it. It seems to speak to me; and I keep 
thinking and thinking.” 

“ And what is it you think, Davis?” asked Joyce; 
“nothing very pleasant, I should imagine.” 

“No,” I answered, “I keep thinking is it wrong to 
kill oneself when it would be so pleasant to do it?” 

Joyce sat silent for a while, then laid his hand 
upon my arm, and said gently, “ That won’t do, 
comrade, that’s bad. Your mind’s sick. You must 
take some physic.” 

“ What physic shall I take?” I asked him bitterly. 

eee answered promptly, “Try a dose of friend- 
ship. 

“T don’t know where they sell it,” I replied. 

Joyce smiled, and shook his head. “ They don’t 
sell it, my lad,” he replied; “but they give it—try 
a little of mine.” 

ey Outs? 

“Yes, mine. Bless you, I’ve got a lot of it in 
stock, and no customers. Come, Davis, I have seen 
for a long time that you had something on your 
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mind. That’s not acommon complaint with soldiers. 
They very seldom have any minds, poor fellows. 
But you have, and it’s sick. Open a vein, comrade; 
tell me all about it. What’s the trouble?” 

I told him what the trouble was. How I had lost 
the only friend I ever had, and how my life was 
black and empty, and I had nothing to live for. 

"1 see,’ said: Joyce, quietly; “I see. . You’ve had 
a hard life, and a sad one, and this big trouble has 
been more than you could carry. I’m not going to 
preach resignation to you; but I cannot let you mope 
like this. Besides, there is something to live for— 
there is a lot to live for.” 

“What?” I demanded, gloomily. “ What is there 
to live for?” 

“Why,” said Joyce, “plenty of things. Doing 
your drill, and cleaning your traps, and reading 
books, and looking at the fields and flowers, and 
laughing at people, and being sorry for them, and 
helping them, and falling out with them, and going 
to bed and getting up again, and eating your meals, 
and cursing the commissariat, and falling in love, 
and getting married, and having children, and 
growing old, and being a man, in short. That’s 
how I look at it.” 

“T cannot do any of those things,” said I, almost 
tempted into a smile by his whimsical summary of 
the joys of life. 

“Couldn’t you fall in love with somebody?” he 
asked naively. 

I shook my head, and sighed. 

“Tt’s easy enough,” said Joyce. 

“Perhaps you have tried it,” I said, making an 
effort to appear interested. 

He laughed pleasantly, and giving me one of his 
arch looks, replied, “Rather! Been at it ever since 
I could walk. I’m subject to it. [ve got it very bad 
just now.” ; 

“And who is the—the victim?” I inquired. 

Joyce laughed again. “ That’s right, old fellow,” 
he said; “you play the cynic and get some of the 
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poison off your chest. The victim is the very 
benniest, best, and dearest girl in Sussex, and her 
name 1S a 

“Woman,” I suggested. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Joyce, “what an old 
hedgehog you are! Of course her name is woman. 
Shouldn’t I look well making love to a stained-glass 
angel? And there’s worse creatures than women. 
Do you know what Izaak Walton said about the 
strawberry ?” 

No." 

“THe said doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did. And doubtless 
God could have made something nicer than a 
woman, but if He tried He kept the creature in His 
own garden, as being too good for Adam.” 

i Vou are certainly in love.” 

“And you certainly ought to be. But the worst 
of it is, love is like pills: some people cannot 
swallow it. So, suppose you try my other favourite 
prescription.” 

“What is that?” 

“Work.” 

“Work? What kind of work?” 

“Well, say study. [’m going in for a mixture of 
grammar, arithmetic, and single-stick. Will you 
try em?” 

*T don't care.” 

“It’s a bet, comrade; come for a stroll along the 
cliffs now, and I'll tell you how to fall in love 
without previous experience, hindrance to present 
occupation, or the aid of a master.” 

Thus invited, I left my gloomy perch by the 
treacherous green sea, and wales or the first time 
by the side of the bravest and gentlest and truest 
soldier that ever carried a musket. 

From that hour Philip Joyce and I became fast 
friends. We studied together, fenced together, 
swam together, and shared our hopes and griefs 
together, and by the end of September, when the 
news of the splendid victory of the Alma sent all 
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the regiment frantic with enthusiasm, the dreadful 
shadow was lifted from my heart, and I began to 
see, as ina glass darkly, that an unselfish and brave 
man can never sink under despair. 

Joyce was, under his pleasantly playful manner, 
a wonderfully steadfast and earnest man, who 
looked upon duty not as the burden, but as the 
object of life. “ Duty,” he said, in his quiet, un- 
doubting way, “is not a thing made for a man to 
do. Man is a thing made to do duty.” And he did 
his duty cheerfully, faithfully, and well. 

He was very much in love, and he attended to 
that duty as sedulously and as earnestly as to all 
others. And though he seldom spoke of his sweet- 
heart, I knew that it was for fear of wearying me 
with her praise, and not because she was ever absent 
from his mind. 

“Davis,” he said to me one day—it was the day 
on which the rumour came that we were to proceed 
to the Crimea—“ Davis, that girl is my salvation. 
Her love is the star I steer by. The hope of seeing 
her again is strong enough to carry me through any 
trouble that Fate can send.” 

And as he spoke, Jack Burnsall of our company 
flung open the barrack-room door and shouted glee- 
fully, “Boys! The route's in. We are for the 
front.” 


CHAPTER-2iT 
THE ROUTE 


HE news that we were for the front ran through 
the barracks like the sound of a bell. With 
shouting and imprecations, with yells of laugh- 

ter and chorusing of patriotic songs, with much mild 
chatter and exaggerated gesticulations, with drum- 
ming of tin cans and flourishing of caps, the Dorset- 
shire Regiment poured out, half-dressed, from every 
door, and hurried hot and turbulent to the canteen. 

It was a great hour. Young Simpson, the junior 
ensign, a pink-faced boy not a year from school, 
went clattering from door to door along the officers’ 
block, bawling out the tidings of great joy. Luieu- 
tenant Showers, the adjutant, strode into the barrack 
square and shouted for the “ Sergeant Majaw.” The 
colonel turned out in undress uniform and smoking 
cap, shook hands with the senior major on the mess 
terrace, and called the junior captain “old boy.” 
The sergeant-major howled for the bugler, the 
bugler blew for the orderly sergeants, and the . 
orderly sergeants took down instructions from the 
adjutant enjoining steadiness and sobriety, what 
time the men set themselves zealously to the task of 
getting drunk. 

Order followed order, bugle call melted into 
bugle call, the adjutant chased the seregant-major, 
the sergeant-major chased the orderly sergeants, the 
orderly sergeants harried the orderly corporals, the 
orderly corporals raced around the lines. “Confined 
to barracks”; “Canteen to be closed”; “ Rifles 
to the armourers”; “ A Company for doctor’s 
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inspection”; “B Company for kit inspection”; 
“C Company for bayonet sharpening fatigue”; and 
still the excitement grew. 

Down came the drummer boys with fifes and 
drums to rattle out the “Red, White, and Blue,” 
headlong poured the Dorsetshires from the canteen, 
flushed and jubilant to shout the chorus. Off rode 
the adjutant to town, up came the quartermaster 
bursting with business. Louder waxed the din, 
fiercer grew the fever, and through it all Phil Joyce 
sat under the verandah smoking his pipe and read- 
ing “Lindley Murray.” 

For my part, I was infected by the virus of battle 
fever, and wandered restlessly to and fro, now 
taking a rub at my cartridge-box, and now walking 
rapidly up and down the square. 

But at length night came and quenched the fire 
of enthusiasm, and after some spasmodic bursts 
of profanity and song, the Dorsetshire Regiment 
fell asleep and snored with great precision and 
unanimity. 

When the next morning came, the regiment got 
up in a business-like and sober frame of mind. 
Barracks were cleaned, baggage was packed, arms 
and accoutrements made ready for the march, and 
with the exception of a ceaseless flow of gossip 
about the battle that had been fought, and those 
which should be fought, there was little in the con- 
duct of the men to mark the importance of the 
occasion. 

On this day Joyce put away his books, prepared 
his traps, and then sat down and wrote a long letter 
to his sweetheart. I met him afterwards returning 
from the post. He was looking very grave, and on 
seeing me said simply, “Poor Amy. It’s cruel for- 
tune for her. But duty’s duty, Willie, my lad, and 
men and women are in the hands of God.” 

“ Are you glad to go to the front, Phil?” I asked 
him. 

“No,” he answered seriously; “I am very sorry. 
What is there to be glad for?” 
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I made no answer, but left him on pretext of 
attending to some imaginary duty, for I was glad, 
and—I was ashamed of it. 

The next morning we were to leave barracks and 
go by train to Portsmouth, whence we were to 
embark for the Crimea. The parade was called for 
ten o’clock. By nine we were all dressed in march- 
ing order, and standing about in groups outside 
the barrack rooms, waiting for the sound of the 
bugle to fall in. 

It was at this time that the first patch of shadow 
showed itself in the picture. Hitherto I had seen 
the war with my own selfish eyes only. But now, 
passing the married quarters, [ came across many 
pathetic groups—the married soldiers taking leave 
of their wives and children. 

The first of these groups was formed by Pat 
Harrington, his wife, and their five little ones. ‘he 
latter looked on, sad and wondering, not realising 
the full import of that which they saw. The mother, 
a typical soldier’s wife and old camp-follower, stood 
close to her husband, talking loudly and rapidly 
to hide her emotion, and nervously plucking, as she 
spoke, at the sling of his rifle. There were tears in 
re eyes in spite of her efforts, and her voice was 
husky. 

“Ye'll take keer of y’ere baccy, Pat, an’ not be 
after wastin’ it. It’s maybe the long while before 
ye gets more. An’ ye'll wroite avick, and don’t go 
philanderin’ into fire for sheer foolishness, and you 
wid an owld wreck of a wife, an’ a basketful of 
babbies behint yez. An’ ye’ll send us a thrifle— 
irs ye can, Patsy, an-—howly Mary! What’s 
that >——” 

It was the roll of the drum: the first warning of 
the muster. Poor Pat bent down and kissed the 
little Harringtons, wrung his wife’s hand, coughed, 
settled his stock, and marched away towards the 
parade. 

I followed him, and as I went passed close to 
Corporal Allan’s young wife, who was being led 
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away by another woman, and was sobbing wildly as 
she went and covering her face with her shawl. 

These sights shook me a good deal, so that 
I noticed little of what passed until the regiment 
stood under arms with the band and drums in front, 
and the colours uncased, awaiting the command to 
start. 

Then I looked sharply round. The gates were 
wide open on our left; and a dense crowd had 
collected outside, and was surging in upon the 
square. The adjutant was curbing in his horse as 
he rode away from the colonel’s side. The colonel 
sat clean and prim, but with a half-smile on his 
stern face, and ran his eye proudly along the 
column. The big drummer I could just catch a 
glimpse of, with his right arm raised, and beyond 
him the great hairy cap of the drum major, and the 
gilded head of his long staff leaning outwards. 

“ Bat-talion,” the colonel’s voice rang out. A per- 
ceptible thrill went through the ranks. The crowd 
at the gates seemed to waver like corn in a breeze. 
“ Fours—Right! By successive companies from the 
front—’ I saw the big drummer raise his arm. 
I heard a subdued buzz from the crowd, then the 
sound of a woman’s wail from the other flank, and 
then, “ Quick—Marrch! ” 

The big drum boomed. A Company stepped off : 
Captain Dawlish called out in his clear tenor, 
“No. 2, by the left”—and then came a crash of 
music, a low, rumbling, rising roar of cheers from 
the people at the gate, and the Dorsetshire Regiment 
had started for the seat of war. 

Very steadily, though with a somewhat rapid and 
choppy step, the regiment marched through the 
town, the crowd closing in all round it like a sombre 
sea, the cheers running along the street like Kentish 
fire, and the ladies and children waving their hand- 
kerchiefs from all the balconies and windows. 

It was very lively and cheery, but soon over, and 
in less than half an hour we were packed tight in 
the narrow and comfortless compartments of the 
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train, gasping for air amid the fumes of coarse 
tobacco, and refreshing ourselves as best we could 
by snatches of questionable song, and nips of potent 
but malodorous rum, of which we had apparently 
not stinted ourselves. 

It was dark when we reached Portsmouth and 
marched to the barracks escorted by a noisy crowd, 
and preceded by the band of the Marines, sent to 
“play us in.” 

“Well,” said I to Joyce, “this has been a lively 
day, and I’m tired.” 

Joyce smiled. “Ah!” said he, “you wait till 
to-morrow—and you'll see something.” And I did. 

That night our men fraternised with the Marines, 
and much beer was swallowed, and many songs were 
sung, so that again the Dorsetshires slept heavily, 
and snored as one man. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EMBARKATION 


HE following morning—it was Saturday, and 
pay-day with most of the troops in garrison— 
I took a stroll round the barrack-rooms to see 
how the fellows looked; for we were to embark in 
a few hours, and I was feeling strangely nervous, 
and strangely eager that the others should be as 
nervous as | 
Our company had a dissipated and rakish air, and 
showed tousled heads, blotchy faces, and bleary eyes 
in great profusion. I went into Joyce’s room. 
Andy White, very red in the face and sleepy in 
the eyes, was standing in the centre of the room with 
his shako on wrong side before, trying to stuff a 
flask of whisky, a quarter of a pound of thick twist, 
three clay pipes, a box of blacking, a piece of soap, 
and a pack of cards into his expense pouch, which 
would not hold half of them; Jimmy Hamilton 
was walking up and down, dressed in marching 
order, with a small pocket mirror in one hand and 
a razor in the other, calmly shaving himself; 
Cursing Scott and Taffy Roberts—a little Welsh- 
man—were seated cross-legged on a form playing 
brag for pennies; Jack Rothwell—a Yorkshireman 
—was walking about in his shirt sleeves, with a 
bland smile on his face and a basin of beer in his 
hand, singing : 


Me name is Joa Moogins, a farmer am I, 
I yons went a coortin,’ and felt rather shy ; 


and Cocky Ross, Blimme Bates, Tiger Lyons, and 
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Soft Joe, all lay snoring in alcoholic torpor on the 
floor. It was 9g a.m., and the battalion was to fall in 
at twelve. Joyce had gone for the colour-sergeant. 

Presently the colour-sergeant came upstairs laugh- 
ing, with his cap very much on the back of his head, 
and his eyes winking and bloodshot. He had a 
cigar in his mouth, which he had forgotten to light, 
and I noticed that his gaiters were buttoned on the 
wrong legs. But he woke up the sleepers by kick- 
ing them; and he ordered Smith and Roberts to 
put up their cards, and then turned to Andy White. 

“Put that rubbish into some other place,” he said, 
“and don’t be making a baggage waggon of your 
ball pouch.” 

“Whist, sergeant,” said Andy, “it’s worse than a 
chess puzzle to stow my kit away. I[’ve had to leave 
out my Bible to make room for the thick twist; and 
I’m thinking the Prayer-book and some of the clean- 
ing tackle 7111 have to go next, or where the divil am 
I to put the whisky flask?” And he opened his 
valise to see what could be done. 

The colour-sergeant went round the rooms and 
got the men together. There was much scrubbing 
of backs with rough towels and holding of hot 
heads under cold taps, but half an hour before the 
time to fall in we were all out on the parade ground, 
chatting and laughing, and ready for anything Fate 
could send. 

It was while we were standing idle in this way 
that we caught the first whiff of the coming excite- 
ment. Our barracks stood above the town level, and 
from the square we had a view of a broad road lead- 
ing from Fratton past our gate and into Portsmouth. 
From the far end of this road came a faint buzzing, 
squealing noise, at the first sound of which the 
Dorsetshires pricked up their ears and showed signs 
of restiveness. It was the whinny of the Highland 
pipes. The Bannockshire Highlanders, who were to 
leave for the Crimea on Monday, had just arrived 
by rail, and were marching on the town. 

Our men crowded up to the railings to see them. 
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The pipes grew louder and shriller; the dense, 
quivering mass of dark green, scarlet and black, 
crowned with flashing halos of steel, drew nearer 
and became more clear. The boom of the big drum, 
the rattle of the side drums began to catch fea of 
us; the wild skirling, singing, droning of the pipes 
became triumphant and defiant; the tramp of the 
feet fell soft but heavy on the moist earth; and 
the splendid column, with glittering arms and 
dancing plumes, and twinkling of white gaiters 
moving criss-cross, and swaying of tasselled phila- 
begs and sombre plaids and tartans, swept on Belge 
our eyes. And then, as the guard presented arms to 
them, and as the colonel drooped his sword, our fel- 
lows found their voice for the first time and sent up 
a ringing cheer, to which the Scots responded. 

This seemed to rouse the Pie se hive They 
shook themselves in their heavy harness, and went 
back cheery and alert to their own company parades, 
where the sergeants called the roll; the shouting of 
the names, and the dropping answers of “ here” and 
“here” sounding strangely through the fading 
strains of “ Johnny Cope” which the breeze brought 
back from the way the Highlanders had gone. 

But at last the drums rolled, and the regiment 
formed up, and the colonel trotted off towards the 
gate, and turning in his saddle gave the command 
to march, and the bass drum banged, and the brass 
crashed out, and the drum-major twirled his gor- 
geous cane, and spread his handsome form, and a 
great crowd of children swarmed in front like flies, 
with a buzzing noise, and the tramping feet fell 
“cranch, cranch” upon the gravel, and we were off. 

The crowd at the gate was something tremendous, 
and loud shouts greeted us as the head of the column 
came in view. ‘There is something contagious in 
the enthusiasm of a multitude, and already our men 
began to grow excited. Moreover, nine-tenths of the 
battalion were in liquor. ack Rothwell shuffled 
his feet and seemed tempted to dance; Corney the 
Grig swaggered in his gait like an operatic tenor. 
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Andy White walked with one shoulder forward, and 
look of unnatural solemnity on his fat red face; 
M’Namara laughed softly to himself as he marched, 
shaking his head at intervals as if some subtle joke 
were hidden in his mind; and the colour-sergeant, 
who seemed unusually flushed about the neck, kept 
turning round to perform a series of complicated 
and mysterious winks. 

Passing through the gate I noticed many trivial 
things, details of the picture which printed them- 
selves upon my mind in the fraction of a second. 
The chill, grey shadow of the archway curving upon 
the sunny, red gravel; the heaped-up pyramid of 
dingy clothing and faces strangely pink; the noisy, 
wavering, scrambling mob of men and women 
swarming all along the road; the wet roofs of the 
town in the distance shining against the banks of 
purple cloud; the spires dim and taper, with a glint 
of gold on their points; a shadowy forest of masts 
and spars behind them, and close to my elbow two 
huge, red-faced sailors, with their great mouths open 
cheering, and a lame old man holding up a fragile 
little girl, pansy-eyed arid lily-cheeked, to look at 
the soldiers going to the war. 

“By your left, men. Steady, steady,” cried the 
adjutant, in a sharp tone. “Bang, bang, bang! ” 
went the big bass drum, Nobby Clark, the drummer, 
on his mettle; while the piccolo screamed and the 
cornets blared, and the side drums rattled and 
throbbed, and through the crash of the music, and 
through the buzz of the crowd, came the “champ- 
champ, champ-champ” of the marching feet in 
steady rhythm. 

I began now to see what Joyce had meant by his 
words the night before. The brilliant victory of 
Alma had roused the nation to a pitch of high 
enthusiasm. ‘The war was the one engrossing topic 
of thought and conversation, and we, going out to 
fight for our country, were the centre of a great 
ovation. 

All Portsmouth was out. The streets were arched 
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with flowers and festooned with coloured flags. The 
windows, the balconies, the very roofs along our 
route were packed with people. The crowd upon 
the roads and pavements was so dense that we had 
hardly room to march. The excitement rose to fever 
point. The people cheered continuously with a 
crashing, booming sound like the beating of surf on 
a rocky shore, the bands—we had six of them— 
played their loudest, flowers were strewn upon the 
column as it advanced. Many ladies in the bal- 
conies wept from sheer excitement. Our men grew 
wild, the blood seemed to dance in our veins. We 
laughed, many of us, in a fierce, exultant way. Even 
Joyce looked flushed and proud. 

As we came in sight of the Dock Gates the crash 
of the bands grew louder, and the colonel gave a 
signal for a cheer. Up went the bauble-stick of the 
big drum-major, and the Dorsetshires gave tongue. 
It was a mighty shout; short and sharp and solid, 
and cleft the general dense hubbub like the clang of 
a close volley. For a moment the crowd was silent, 
and the tramp of feet and clangour of music filled 
the air, and then with a crash the bells of all the 
churches rang out, the crowd began to cheer again, 
and the cannon pealed from the batteries above us. 

The excitement became almost delirious. Soldiers 
of other regiments, sailors of the fleet, women, and 
civilians of all classes pressed into the ranks and 
shook our hands and forced presents upon us. Were 
we not going to the war? 

It was at this moment, when the blood seemed 
boiling in my head, and my heart was keeping time 
to the frantic throbbing of the drums, that I became 
conscious of the fact that a woman had forced her 
way into the ranks, and was marching between me 
and Scotty Cameron. oan 

She was a tall girl, rakish and smart, of a gipsyish 
cast of countenance, handsome, but wild. She was 
singing, and had linked her arms in ours. I can see 
her now in her dark blue dress, with her shining 
black hair tumbled in a mass of curls under her 
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broad white hood, her lips parted, her white teeth 
gleaming, and her heavy chin held up displaying her 
noble throat. 

When the sergeant told her to leave the ranks, and 
motioned her to quit her hold upon our arms, she 
shook her head and laughed. 

“JT have as much right here as any of you,” she 
cried; “I’m a knapsack girl, and could carry a rifle 
too. These boys are my comrades, damn you and 
your stripes, and [m going with them.” 

And she held her place, keeping step with the 
column, and marching wild and free, with her brave, 
mad face smiling, and her bright eyes rolling 
defiantly around. 

Nor did she leave us until we reached the gates, 
when the guard forced her back, and she shook our 
hands and cheered. 

And then we trooped on board, and the band 
formed up on the quarter-deck and played “ Rule 
Britannia,” and the crowd yelled, and the sailors 
manned the yards, the harbour shook to the crash 
of cannon, and Joyce pointed out to me young 
Simpson, the junior leutenant, taking leave of his 
widowed mother. 

Poor lady, she held her boy soldier in her arms, 
and sobbed upon his shoulder. Her other son was 
shot dead at the Alma, and now her youngest was 
going—whither, and to what? Well, she was taken 
off by her friends with many other weeping women, 
and young Simpson walked away biting his lip and 
twisting his fingers in his sash, and the vessel swung 
from her moorings and the cheers redoubled, and 
high up, on a battery wall, the most prominent figure 
in the whole crowded picture, I saw the gipsy girl, 
her black curls flying in the wind and her long arm 
raised above them waving the white hood as a signal 
of farewell. 


CHAPTER: XIV 
AT SEA 


HE weather was splendid, and the men, in high 
spirits, crowded the decks of the troopship as 
she moved slowly away from the shore. There 

was plenty to see, and all new to us—the still blue 
water, the curving belt of yellow sand, the serried 
batteries, and the low green hills making up a bright 
and pleasing picture. 

The band still played on our own deck, and as we 
passed the rakish gunboats and stately line-of-battle 
ships by Spithead, salutes were fired, and the blue- 
jackets cheered. For we were going to the war, and 
we felt proud of ourselves. 

But pride goeth before a fall. In less than an hour 
from our leaving the docks the swaying and, even 
worse, the rising and falling of the vessel became 
disagreeably manifest, and the faces of the Dorset 
boys began to be “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” 

Gradually the crowd on the upper deck decreased, 
and those who remained grew silent. We were out in 
the open now, with the blue hills of the Isle of 
Wight visible on our port side, and the low batteries 
of the Hampshire coast to starboard. I was stand- 
ing by the side watching a yacht as she rode lightly 
over the low waves, her white sails reflected in the 
oily pale blue surface of the sea, and the bright 
spray swirling past her bows, when I felt a sudden 

izziness. The white sails turned green, the blue 
sky flashed red, the deck seemed to sink from under 
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my feet, and I clutched Joyce by the arm to save 
myself. 

“Hallo, old chap,” said Phil, cheerily, “ better get 
below and find a pair of sea legs.” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared a great mahogany- 
faced old salt, who stood behind us; “chuck us 
your baccy, mate, you'll not want it to-day, and go 
to the sawbones for a little castor ile.” 

I had no heart to answer. Joyce helped me to 
get below, and I didn’t see sky or water again for 
twenty-four hours. 

When, after a day and night of helpless and 
abject illness, I was shaken up by the orderly- 
corporal, looking himself lke a bad case from a 
malaria hospital, and was ordered to “ fall in for 
watch,” I was so weak I could hardly stand, and 
my head seemed to spin and hum like a top. But 
orders are orders. I crawled and climbed and 
scrambled up the companion, and was dragged on 
deck by a good-humoured bluejacket, who held me 
by the collar and hip and bade me “ open my grog- 
shop and take a drink o’ the breeze.” 

As he spoke I looked round. The bulwark of the 
vessel, having gone up and up until it hid the sea, 
began to sink again, and I saw, moving right down 
upon us, a huge sage-coloured hill of water, crested 
with white foam, and swelling in its advance, as if 
alive. It was the first great wave I had seen, and 
I gave myself up for lost. Clutching the sailor in 
my arms, I groaned out, “God help us!” and shut 
my eyes. 

The next instant I was rolling along the deck, 
with the sound of laughter in my ears, and a feeling 
in the side which caused me to suspect that I had 
been assisted in my movements by a hearty cuff from 
Jack’s fist. ¢ 

However, I struggled to my knees, and holding 
on by the side, looked over for the wave and found 
that we were rising up the side of a round mass of 
dark water, over the gleaming ridge of which a sort 
of mist was flying. 
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We were safe, then. I was just congratulating 
myself when the vessel, with a leap and a shudder, 
reached the summit of the watery hill, and before 
I could catch my breath dipped her head and 
plunged at a tremendous Sane into a terrible gulf 
which appeared to have opened below to swallow 
us up for ever. Again I shut my eyes, but before 
I opened them a rude hand seized me by the collar, 
et was hauled to my feet and held against the 
bulwark. 

“Why, damn my straps and whiskers,” said a 
hoarse voice, “if this ’ere lubber ain’t a-goin’ to say 
is prayers in fair weather. Why, Lord love me, if 
if they don’t vecruit these ’ere line ridgements from 
the blimme Bethel schools wheer the kids darn’t say 
their soul’s their own for fear o’ hell fire. Why stop 
my grog ef the lubber ain’t afeared. Stand up, man, 
stand up. Davy Jones ’ll not take you. eé can 
get men for the arskin’.” 

Ill as I was, this insulting speech served to raise 
my anger, and staggering against a gun carriage, 
I gasped out, “If ever I can stand up again, you 
brute, [ll black your eyes.” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared the big sailor, 
“that’s a better mettle. Z4a/’s more like a man’s 
talk. But get to your duty now, boy, and I’ll swab 
the decks with you when you find your sea legs.” 

“Fall in the watch,” said the bilious corporal, 
faintly, and amidst the gibes and laughter of the 
bluejackets, about forty ghastly, dishevelled, tot- 
tering soldiers reeled into a broken line, and stood 
swaying and holding on to eacl other while they 
answered their names; after which they crawled 
about the deck making pitiful efforts to look as if 
they were of some use. 

Down on the lower decks the men of the Dorset- 
shire Regiment were in a miserable plight. Not one 
’ in fifty had ever been at sea before, and they lay 
in heaps upon the bare boards, grovelling and help- 
less, the sailors striding over them, stepping on them, 
kicking them, and cursing them for lubbery swabs 
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and land crabs, and the vessel all the while rolling 
and pitching horribly. 

“Where are we?” I asked the corporal of the 
watch. 

He shuddered, and said, “In a better place than 
were going to. We're just entering the Bay of 
Biscay.” 

I shuddered in my turn, and looked around me. 
On every hand the huge grey waves were leaping 
and rolling, while overhead the ragged rain clouds 
raced along between us and the pallid sky. The 
wet sails were bellied out by the wind, the cordage 
creaked, the engines throbbed, the churned surf 
rushed past the ship’s side with a roar, and round 
and round the great gulls flew screaming. The scene 
was a painful contrast to our grand triumphal march 
through Portsmouth. I huddled myself up in my 
great-coat, and settled down to endure my misery 
as well as I might. 

My philosophy was severely tested. By sundown 
the wind was blowing a gale, the sky was clouded 
over, the sea had risen, the ship was plunging and 
rolling through the flying spume and rattling hail, 
and | was stretched out supine and wretched 
amongst a heap of prostrate comrades, not one of 
whom could have stood upright if the ship had been 
sinking. 

For three days and nights we lay about in this 
helpless state, the weather all that time being dirty 
and the sea tempestuous; but afterwards there came 
easier winds and milder waters, and the sickness 
having worn itself out, we began to feel our interest 
in life returning. 

On the morning of the fourth day I awoke early, 
and was surprised to find myself hungry. Well, 
hungry is not the word—I was ravenous. I got upon 
my feet and went to seek Joyce. 

He was up and about, and looked quite fresh and 
cheerful. He gave me some hot tea, a red herring, 
and some ship biscuit, on which I breakfasted with 
great gusto; and afterwards took a salt-water bath, 
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getting one of the sailors to pump on me, to my great 
refreshment. I then cleaned up my traps, and went 
on deck clothed and in my right mind. 

The other men were coming round, too, and the 
officers had ordered a parade to pull us together. 
We had found our sea legs, and, which was a thing 
to be still more grateful for, our sea stomachs. 

Still, it was dull. The weather was grey and 
cool, and no land in sight for days. We amused 
ourselves as well as we could. In the evenings the 
band played on deck, and we got up some games of 
cricket and single-stick, and occasionally joined the 
sailors in some of their rough sports, in which hard 
knocks and plenty of noise were the chief attrac- 
tions. But it was dull, and we got tired of the 
arched grey sky and the heaving grey waves, and 
the monotonous thumping of the engines, and the 
all-pervading smell of oil and tar. 

We passed Gibraltar late at night, and saw only 
the loom of the land, the great rock appearing like 
a cloud on our lee, with a winking belt of lights at 
its base, and after that beheld nothing but sky and 
water and passing ships for nine or ten days. 

Joyce, he had settled down into his usual quiet 
cheerfulness, took things very easily, and never 
seemed hipped or sad, except on one or two occa- 
sions, when, as we walked about the deck together 
under the still night sky, he talked to me of his 
sweetheart in England. At these times he became 
very grave, and would tell me I was better off than 
he after all, since I had left no one behind to suffer 
in my absence, or, as he expressed it, “ to be wounded 
if I was wounded, and killed if I was killed.” » 

When he spoke like that I did my best to lead 
him into more agreeable conversation, but he always 
saw my design, and would laugh and ask me whether 
I still felt as bloodthirsty as on the day when we 
got the route. 

To tell the truth, my thirst for battle had quite 
left me, and if I ever thought of the work we were 
bent upon, it was with a half-defined feeling of 
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regret that I must soon stand face to face with men 
against whom I had no animus, to kill or to be killed. 

But as we drew nearer to our destination, some- 
thing happened to awaken in our men the old senti- 
ment of combativeness. 

It was a fine morning, sunny and calm, and we 
were going smoothly along, with the Sicilian hills 
standing up like shadowy islands from the blue 
waters of tie Mediterranean on our port side, when 
a British gunboat, moving at high speed, signalled 
us in passing, and as a result of the signals lay to 
while our captain and the colonel of the regiment 
got out a boat and went aboard her. 

When the boat returned to our vessel we were all 
called to quarters, grog was served out to all hands, 
and the captain, standing on the quarter-deck, read 
out to us a short account of the battle of Balaclava, 
the defeat of the Russian attack, and the daring 
charge of the British Light Cavalry down the valley 
under a heavy fire. 

Then the grog was drunk, three cheers were 
given, and we were dismissed; but the news had 
produced a marked effect. The war-fever had 
broken out again, and nearly every man in the ship 
was panting to get into action. 

Fair sailing now for a long spell. We threaded 
amongst the Greek Islands in golden weather, and 
looked with wonder on the strange vessels, the vine- 
clad hills, the little towns, with their clustered 
houses amongst dark foliage, and their stone piers 
and bastions dotted with moving specks of colour. 
We passed through the Dardanelles, thronged with 
English, French, and Turkish ships of war, crossed 
the Sea of Marmora during a hot night when the 
moon shone in full splendour and flies bit like asps, 
and in the broad blaze of the morning sunshine 
came in sight of Constantinople, its white walls and 
golden domes glittering and shining, and its tawny 
sands looking almost red against the intense blue 
of the sea. 
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Flere there was much signalling and salute firing 
and playing of bands, and the men ran up on deck 
and cheered the Union Jack which floated over the 
hospitals of Scutari. In another hour we were in the 
Black Sea, with only two hundred miles between us 
and the enemy. The men became exceedingly 
merry, and to have heard the singing and laughter, 
and watched the wild antics in which the sailors and 
soldiers indulged, one might have thought our vessel 
was bound on a pleasure cruise instead of a mission 
of death. 

But death had been very busy, and now, while we 
were yet discussing the news of Balaclava, come 
information of the deadly struggle at Inkerman, 
and the repulse of the Russian sortie after a day of 
desperate fighting, and at the cost of many of our 
best men. 

This news wrought us up to a pitch of fierceness 
which we had never yet reached, so that we counted 
the hours, and thought and talked of nothing else 
but “getting at them,” poor fellows, as if the 
untaught, faithful dupes of a grasping tyrant had 
been our enemies; as if they had done any more or 
any worse than we were now prepared to do—nay, 
not only prepared to do; we were eager to do it, 
and I one of the most eager of them all. 

Only Phil Joyce, of all our regiment, retained his 
self-possession, and with unruffled placidity con- 
tinued to smoke and read, and look out over the 
Boe. water, dreaming of the girl he’d left behind 

im. 

There was a dense grey sea mist on the morning 
when we expected to reach port, and this delayed 
us for some hours; but about two in the afternoon 
the report went round that we were within an hour’s 
sail of the harbour, and directly after there came 
a dull booming sound from over-sea. 

“D’ye hear the music?” said Joe Ballance, the 
ee corporal, who was standing close to me and 

oyce. 

Joyce nodded assent. I asked what the sound was. 
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“ That,” said the ship’s corporal, “is the music 
you've got to dance to, that is. That’s the big guns 
a-bumbardin’ of Sebarst-a-pool.” i * 

Phil and I went forward, and stood peering into 
the mist and listening to the thunder of the can- 
nonade, which grew louder and louder, until the 
most reckless of our men seemed awed by the sound, 
and then, as they crowded forward in eager expecta- 
tion, the mist lifted, and we saw the heights of 
Balaclava, and the old tower perched on its crag, 
and the shipping in the harbour below; and on the 
freshening breeze was borne to us, with the roar of 
the cannon, the light carol of the cavalry trumpets 
and the dull rolling of the drums. 

We landed the same afternoon and marched into 
quarters, headed by the band of the 93rd High- 
landers, and followed by a crowd of Turkish, Greek, 
and Roumanian camp-lurchers, the most thievish, 
disreputable, and vicious-looking villains I had ever 
yet set eyes on. 

And all the while we were disembarking, and all 
the while we were taking up our position, the roar 
of the great guns continued, and the crackle of 
musketry from the trenches went on like a diabolical 
tattoo. 

But we had landed. We were actually in the field, 
and could see the plunging shot throw up clouds of 
dust beyond the trenches, and the shells bursting 
over the Russian batteries, and we were filled with 
a sort of savage joy. 

“Come on, Willie, let’s go up to the Cathcart Hill 
and see the fun,” said young Allan, and we started 
off in a party of a dozen, as if the whole affair had 
been a gala. 

But ere we had gone twenty yards Joyce joined 
us, and, taking me by the arm, said, “Come, I’ll show 
you something that will cool your blood a little.” 

He drew me away from the noisy group, who 
went chattering and laughing up the hill, and we 
cn a hundred yards towards the Highlanders’ 
ines. 
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There was a line of men approaching. Joyce 
pointed them out to me. They marched in pairs, 
each pair carrying a stretcher. They were a fatigue 
party bearing in wounded from the trenches. 

We stood aside and watched them. On the first 
stretcher lay a private of the Rifle Brigade. We 
could see his face, drawn and livid, his left arm 
hanging down, his right hand clutching the breast 
of his dark jacket, and the blood flowing over his 
fingers. The man on the second stretcher had his 
face covered with a handkerchief soaked with blood, 
and was holding both his arms over his head, clutch- 
ing at the air with his fingers and moaning piteously. 
The man on the third stretcher lay perfectly still. 
His chin was sunk on his breast, and his eyes were 
closed. No wound was visible, but he looked like 
death. 

I turned away my head. The party moved 
silently on for a while, and then one couple halted, 
and a corporal went up and leaned over the stretcher. 
Joyce and I approached. 

“Can we do anything, Corporal?” Phil asked. 

“Yes, give us a drop of brandy, if you have it,” 
was the answer. 

Joyce took out a flask and handed it to the 
corporal. We went up and looked what he was 
doing. On the litter ee a drummer-boy—a slim 
lad of fifteen—and the corporal was wetting his 
lips with the spirit. The boy made no sound, but 
lay back wide-eyed and pale, and as he lay the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

“Poor little chappie,’ the corporal said, as the 
men took up the stretcher and moved on. “ He’s too 
young for this work. He’s just been hit with a piece 
of shrapnel in the groin and his leg’s nigh shot 
away. I doubt if he'll live the night out.” 

“Look,” said Joyce, pointing over toward the 
Cathcart Hill—“ look there! ” 

I turned and saw a lot of our men standing on 
the hill looking down upon the trenches. Corporal 
Allan was a little in bout of the rest, and was 
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waving his cap excitedly, and showing unmistakable 
signs of joy. f 

“Think of his poor wife,” said Phil, “and look 
at these men on the stretchers. This is a bad busi- 
ness, Willie, a proper piece of the devil’s work, and 
nothing to be pleased at.” 

“You are right, Phil,’ I answered, sadly, for the 
sight of the drummer-boy’s tears had quite sobered 
me. “ When the time comes to fight, we must fight, 
but there’s nothing to make merry about.” 

“Ah!” said Phil, with a sigh, “when we get 
orders to go in, we must go in; and the first shot 
we fire may do ¢hat,” and he pointed to the stretcher 
on which the poor boy was being carried away. 

And we turned about and went silently into camp. 
We found Pat Harrington seated on the ground 
outside his tent, eating bread and onions and drink- 
ing rum out of a flask. 

“Have ye heerd the news, my jool?” he asked. 
“We're for the trinches in the mornin’, our Company 
and G Company, and ye’ll be afther smellin’ powder 
afore ye smell soup, Willie. D’ye mind?” 

“Pat,” said I, cheering up at the sight of the Irish- 
man’s jolly face, “Ive a ieee piece of sausage 
and a bunch of raisins in my knapsack, and if you 
like to join the corporal and me we'll make sure of 
a supper to-night.” 

“It’s a go, boy,” answered Pat, “and well said of 
yez, for belike there’s some of us may have no 
appetite for supper to-morrer.” 

“Phil,” said I, as we turned out our viands and 
sat down to eat, “before tattoo I’ve a mind to go 
and ask about that drummer. I cannot get him out 
of my eyes.” 

Pat held up the flask, looking at the spirit with 
one eye and winking the other. “ Me lads,” he said, 
“ye're both young and soft-hearted. What ye’ve 
seen is the common sights of a camp. ’Tis the 
fortin’ o war. I drink to yez. Here’s short siege 
an’ a long peace, an’ the gurls we’ve left behind us.” 

“Willie,” said Joyce, as he stirred his grog, 
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smiling pleasantly across at me, “if I happen to 
tumble off my perch, you might take my watch and 
my love to you'll find the address in the watch.” 

“ Of course,” said I, thinking he was joking, “ but 
suppose a 

“That’s a promise, then,” said Phil, and held out 
his hand; “and now, Pat,” he cried, gaily, “ don’t 
be afraid of that spoonful of rum, for I’ve just 
picked up a bottle of good light wine for a song, 
and we'll drink your toast again in the real stuff.” 


CHAPTER XV 
UNDER FIRE 


\ \ J] HEN we had finished our supper, Joyce and 
I went for a stroll in the camp to pick up 
news. We set out, or at least I did, full of 
eagerness and enthusiasm, and expecting to find the 
men of other regiments in as good spirits as our- 
selves. 

Had not our men already achieved three splendid 
victories? Might not any hour see the commence- 
ment of yet another general engagement? “ Phil,” 
said I, slapping my friend on the shoulder, “we shall 
see great doings here. We have missed Inkerman, 
but we are in time for the capture of Sebastopol.” 

What a vain, selfish, insolent ass I was! Phil did 
not speak. The only answer I got was the boom of 
the Russian cannon and the “rap, rap, rap—rap— 
rap, rap” of our musketry in the trenches. 

We came across a party of soldiers soon after- 
wards. There were several men of the Fusilier 
Guards, two or three Riflemen, a bombardier of 
Artillery, and a French Zouave, lying down behind 
a small hillock, smoking. 

The Frenchman lay at the end of the mound with 
his chin on his hand and his black eyes staring over 
at the walls of Sebastopol. His expression reminded 
me forcibly of a caged tiger watching a horse. 

The Artilleryman, a young, good-looking fellow, 
lay on his back, with one leg thrown over the other, 
and gazed absently at the smoke as it wreathed up 
from his cigar. 

The other men were lying close together listening, 
with apparently little interest, to a sharp-eyed, red- 
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haired private of the Rifle Brigade, who sat half- 
way up the hillock with his shako tilted over his 
brows and his arms clasped round his knees. 

On all, their faces was a look of sternness and of 
sullen resolution such as I had never yet beheld. 
They were sharp-featured, bronzed, and lean, and 
their belts and uniforms faded and dirty. One of 
them had a raw red scar across his cheek and a 
bandage round his wrist; another wore two odd 
boots; another had a patch of blue cloth on the 
knee of his grey trousers. 

“Bet your life,” the Rifleman was saying, “ that 
we'll not see the inside o’ Sebastopol this year. 
I heerd, over in the Rangers’ lines, from the colonel’s 
groom, as heerd it at mess, as there’s no chance at 
all of us gittin’ in for months. And that means 
winterin’ it out in this ’ere climate, which is the larst 
as ever Gord made.” 

At this point the Rifleman caught sight of me and 
Joyce, and with a cool nod remarked : 

“Evenin’,, chums. Jest come ashore. Tell that by 
your new togs, and by your plump faces. This place 
‘ll soon rub the parade polish off you. They’ll shove 
you in trenches to- -morrer, an’ you'll smell brimstone, 
bet yer life on that.” 

“Shut up, Purkiss,” said one of the Guardsmen, 
gruffly; “the whistlin’ dicks ’ll tell about it soon 
enough, without your chin-wag. Got any news, 
comrades ? ” 

“No,” said Joyce; “we came out to look for some. 
Tell us, how are co going on?” 

“ Bad,” said the Guardsman. 

“Dam’ bad,” added the Bombardier. 

“You had hard work at Inkerman,” suggested 
Joyce. 

‘My oath, ” exclaimed the Rifleman; “but the 
scrappin’s not the worst on it, not by a pailful. Is 
it mates?” 

“ There’ s sickness in the camps,” said the Guards- 
man; “an the. weather’s getting cold, an’ the duty’s 
very ‘heavy, an’ the rations is bad.” 
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“The army’s dyin’ out,” said another Fusilier, 
“that’s the fact. Loss in action, loss in the trenches, 
dysentry and camp fever’s playing blazes with us.” 

“ Dying like rotten sheep,” added the Bombardier. 

“Short o’ food, short o’ blankets, short o’ medicines, 
short o’ liquor,” the first Guardsman remarked ; 
“ overworked, and like to be worse.” 

“No szgu of gettin’ into that place,” said the Rifle- 
man, jerking his thumb towards Sebastopol, “and 
many a sign o’ bein’ froze to death if we don’t 
get in.” 

“This bacca we’re smokin’ now was given us by 
the French,” said the second Fusilier; “makes me 
ashamed of me colours. The Russians is well fed, 
the French is well fed, and the lazy Turks fattens 
like pigs, an’ us hungry to bed at might, an’ hungry 
to work in the mornin’, an’ the wounded lyin’ on the 
bare earth, an’ not half enough lint and bandages. 
Blast the war, I say.” 

“ Amen,” growled the Bombardier. Joyce sat 
down and began to talk in his cheerful way to the 
men. JI went and stood clear of the mound behind 
the Zouave, looking towards the walls of Sebastopol, 
from which the guns flashed redly through the 
gathering darkness. 

“Do you speak English, comrade?” I said, 
addressing the Frenchman. 

He smiled, shrugged his shoulders, flipped his 
fingers at me, and answered with great affability, 
“ Hallo, ’ere’s luck, Goddam.” 

I was so pleased with his answer that I gave him 
a cigar. > 

He bit off the end, bowed, i a match on his 
wide, red pants, and, showing his white teeth, began 
to chatter to me in French. 

I didn’t understand one word of his language, 
so I replied in English, and we had quite a pleasant 
conversation, at the end of which the Zouave arose, 
laughed heartily, slapped me on the shoulder, curled 
his long moustache, and went off whistling a 
quick-step. 
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While I stood watching him I heard a heavy thud 
behind me, followed by a harsh, screaming rush of 
something above my head. 

I looked up. “ What’s that?” I called out to the 
little Rifleman. 

“That,” said he, with a laugh, “is a whistling 
dick—a round shot from the batteries, oversighted ; 
youll get used to ’em pretty soon, an’ won’t stand 
out 0’ cover as you're doin’ now.” 

“Come,” said Joyce, rising, “let us go and ask 
about the little drummer.” 

We went over to the field-hospital, but were 
stopped by the sentry. As we turned away, how- 
ever, we met the corporal who had been in charge of 
the bearers when they passed us, and he told us that 
the boy had had his leg taken off, and had been 
unconscious ever since. “ He’s a nice child,” said 
the corporal, “and it’s a cursed shame to see him 
suffer; and he'll die, he will, when all’s done;” and 
the corporal broke out into a volley of imprecations 
against “them squintin’, dodgin’, sneakin’ sharp- 
shooters,” adding, rather illogically, that he’d “ pot 
any blank mother’s son as showed his nose while 
he was in the trenches, if he didn’t might he 
be,” etc., etc. 

By this time it was quite dark, but though the 
musketry fire had pealy died away, the cannon 
still kept booming, and occasionally there came from 
the trenches the crash of a bursting shell. Indeed, 
long after we had got to our tents and laid ourselves 
down in our great-coats and blankets the firing went 
on, like the noise of distant thunder. 

The morning was raw and cold, and a thin snow 
falling when we turned out. The great guns from 
the allied and Russian batteries were thundering, 
* and the crackle of musketry was continuous. 

We snatched a hasty breakfast of dry coarse 
bread and weak tea, and fell in for duty in the 
trenches. I glanced at the men’s faces as I went to 
my place. They looked pale and excited, for the 
most part, while the face of young Simpson as he 
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walked rapidly up and down in front was very much 
flushed, and his neck as red as his jacket. 

For my part I felt terribly nervous, my muscles 
quivered, and I had hard work to keep my teeth 
from chattering. I don’t know that I was afraid, 
though the idea of what a shattered jaw or broken 
thigh would feel like seemed to fasten upon me with 
a horrid fascination, and every time a shell burst 
over the trenches I felt as if some one had put a cold 
key down my back. I would a thousand times rather 
have commenced with a general engagement, like the 
Alma. ‘The dodging sharp-shooters and the erratic 
whistling dicks were not pleasant things to think 
about. 

Patsy Harrington and Joyce were the last two on 
parade. Pat came out cheery and ruddy and clean 
shaved, Joyce as easy and amiable as ever. Both 
men appeared as cool as if they were falling in for 
kit inspection on their own parade at Weymouth. 

So we fell in; and the drummers served out ball- 
cartridges to us, which seemed to cause a lot of 
fumbling before we got it opened and stowed away, 
and then the captain came up at a dawdling walk, 
with his sword clattering behind and a smile on his 
face, and gave the word, “ Fours-right, quick 
march!” And with beating hearts and nervous 
hands we went out for the first time under fire. 

For a time we stepped along steadily and without 
incident, the roar MS the cannons growing louder, 
and the crack of the rifles sharper as we advanced. 
But presently the man on my left, Ben Willis, 
uttered a stifled “Ah,” and fell right in front of 
me, so that I nearly tumbled over him. Some of the 
men lost step, and the section of fours behind us 
went a bit wide, but the captain called out, “ Steady, 
tee by the left,’ and we moved on with a blank 
ile. 

A few paces farther something whizzed by my 
ear. I thought I felt it touch me, like the wing of 
a gnat, and instinctively threw up my hand and 
looked round. 
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“Steady, men; look to your front,” came the cap- 
tain’s voice again, and then, “ whiz, whiz,” two more 
wasps went by, and I heard a low chuckle from 
Patsy Harrington, who marched in front of me, and 
Peter Hogan, answering a whispered inquiry from 
“Soft Joe” with a “Hell to yee soul, did ye not 
know what that was? Shure ’twas a bullet.” 

“Right wheel. Forward; double!” sang out the 
captain’s voice, and the next moment we were 
tumbling hurriedly into the trenches, behind a row 
of battered gabions, with the thunder of the Russian 
cannon close upon us, the “ phit, phit” of the bullets 
striking the earth all round, the smoke drifting into 
our faces, and the whistling dicks plunging into 
the ground and scattering soil and stones in showers. 

“Heads down; damn it, heads down,” shouted 
the colour-sergeant, as we crowded into our places, 
and then came a tremendous crash as a whiff of 
grape shot swept the gabion from before me and 
sent up a cloud of sand and twigs. 

I got my head down pretty sharply, and was in 
no hurry to lift it up again, until I heard the colour- 
sergeant yelling, “ Now then, Davis, be alive. Stick 
up another gabion there”; and Pat Harrington 
pushed by me with a long basket in his arms, which 
he pushed into the gap caused by the enemy’s shot, 
bobbing down immediately, and only just in time, 
as a musket ball struck the wicker where his left 
hand had been, and knocked the tuft off his shako. 

“Left files commence firing,” said the captain, in 
a brisk, cheerful tone, as he hooked up his sword, 
then added, “ Here, Corporal Allan, hand me your 
rifle, and I’ll try a shot.” 

Allan handed over his rifle, and the captain aimed 
round the side of a gabion and fired. Harrington 
fired at the same instant, and turning to the captain 
said, “Ye got him, sor; ye did, sor, begad; and 
I did; no, begad, he was too sharp for me, begad.” 

By this time I had somewhat recovered my 
presence of mind, and as I put on a cap and cocked 
my rifle I glanced about me. 
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Joyce stood close by my side, perfectly calm, in 
the act of reloading his rifle, which he has just fired. 
Corporal Allan, standing behind the captain, was 
peeping over his shoulder at the enemy. The colour- 
sergeant, a grizzled veteran, was packing cartridges 
into his tunic between the buttons and speaking to 
the men in front of him. 

“Steady, men, don’t waste Government ammuni- 
tion; come to the present, and when you see a head, 
bang at it, and down under cover. Damme, Mick 
Doyle, you'll be shot before dinner-call. They 
nearly had you that time. Man alive, keep your 
ugly phiz out of sight. We want to shoot ’em, not 
to frighten ’em. Leave me a space there, Tommy 
Dowling, while I pot one”; and the sergeant 
shouldered his way to the front, bobbed up, fired a 
shot and bobbed down again, while the other men 
got by degrees to work, myself amongst them. 

It was hot work. We were in the advanced 
parallel, not two hundred yards from the Russian 
batteries. A new angle had been made over-night, 
and on this point, held by our F Company, the 
enemy kept up an incessant fire of grape and shell. 
The splitting crash of the explosions followed each 
other at short intervals for hours. The gabions were 
battered into matchwood, and their filling of earth 
strewed over the trenches, the men decimated, and 
our company, heedless of the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
had to concentrate their fire upon the offending guns. 
The shells from the English batteries in our rear 
sailed over our heads like little balls of cloud, and 
burst against the Russian batteries or inside the 
embrasures, hurling fragments of stone and splinters 
of iron in all directions. The Russian musketry fire 
was close and sustained. The bullets pattered and 
hissed and squealed about us. A dozen of our men 
went down in the first hour—Corporal Allan 
wounded in the left shoulder, the colour-sergeant 
wounded in the neck, five privates killed. Poor 
Downs was hit in the chest by a ricochet bullet, and 
lay writhing on the ground for a long time, begging 
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some of us to put him out of his misery. Every instant 
a flat cap, a streak of brown face and an eye would 
pop up behind the parapet, and then would come a 
flash and a crack, an answering shot from the trench, 
and the Russian would disappear. 

Joyce, posted as near the terrible angle as he 
could get, stood calmly, steadily, and rapidly load- 
ing and firing upon the Russian embrasure opposite. 
Patsy Harrington put the shako of a dead comrade 
on a ramrod and held it up to draw the fire of the 
Russian sharpshooters, half a dozen of his friends 
standing by to pot the enemy while in the act of 
taking aim. Ensign Simpson, with tears in his young 
eyes, consoled and tended the wounded, and 1, with 
a bounding heart, and my head spinning with excite- 
ment, stood close up to Joyce and fired rapidly and 
not very carefully at the porthole from which the 
deadly grape was belching. 

This went on until about noon, when a great shell 
from our batteries burst within the Russian 
embrasure and dismounted their most destructive 
gun. Our men cheered, and one of them, a lad 
named Searle, jumping up in his glee, was shot 
through the head and killed. 

few minutes later the Russian fire almost 
ceased, and not another shell was thrown till after 
four o’clock, when the right wing of our regiment 
came up and relieved us; and we doubled back out 
of fire and went to dinner. 

The dinner consisted of thin soup and waxy pota- 
toes; but we did not leave any of it. We were 
hungry enough to have eaten, as Pat said, “a wash- 
ing of clothes.” 


CHAPTER AVI 
THE SORTIE 


FTER this first experience of war came many 

days of heavy work and deadly firing in the 

trenches; many long nights on picquet duty 
round the camps or along the Woronzoff Road; 
many a desperate struggle in the dark when the 
Russians sallied out to destroy our trenches; and 
many a sad hour as we sat in the tents and thought 
of the gaps in our roll. 

The weather, too, became intensely cold, so cold 
that we could scarcely sleep, dog-tired as we were; 
and our clothing wore out, and we grew thin, and 
gaunt, and sickly. And so came Christmas. 

On Christmas Eve we were on outpost duty, our 
company, near the left of our attack, by the Woron- 
zoff Road. “Soft Joe” and I were companion 
sentries, moving on our short beat, and meeting once 
in two minutes. The air was bitterly cold, and the 
ground deep in snow. Joe had wrapped his ankles 
and arms with straw bands to prevent frost-bites, 
and I had thrust my chilled fingers under my cuffs 
and was trotting to keep my blood in circulation. 
It was near eleven o’clock and pitch dark. Joe and 
I had just come together when a fireball was pitched 
from the enemy’s battery and fell close on our 
right. We immediately threw ourselves down and 
crawled away to our left, knowing from experience 
that a round shot would follow. The round shot 
came, and we sprang up to find a cloud of grey- 
coated Russian infantry close upon us. 

Bang went both our rifles together, and without 
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a second thought we ran for the trenches, the 
Russians following, with hoarse yells, at our heels. 

This was a common incident. Often we were 
attacked three or four times in one night, and our 
orders were to fire and fall back on the picquet, who 
in turn would fall back fighting on the trenches. 

So it was this time. The Russians seemed to be 
in force. Our picquet was driven in, and after a 
sharp tussle the enemy got possession of the first 
trench. But only for a minute. The supports 
rushed up, and the Russians were driven out again. 
They fell back in good order for a hundred yards, 
sie halted, poured in a volley, and advanced at the 
charge. 

Furious fighting; crash of musketry, clank of 
steel; grunts and growls and curses; clubbing of 
rifles, the heavy thud of falling men, the sharp, 
agonised cry of the wounded; a cloud of smoke, 
and diabolical flickering of fire-flashings, and once 
more we found ourselves falling back firing and 
swearing, the enemy in close pursuit. 

It was at this moment that young Simpson, 
waving his sword, and calling upon us to come on, 
ran out of our ranks towards the Russians, and fell 
about midway. Instantly Pat Harrington spring 
towards him, as did two Russians. One of these 
fired at Pat, and missed. Pat fired and shot the 
Russian dead, then striding over the officer, he 
bayoneted the other Russian, calling out, “ Now thin, 
boys, this way for the spoorts.” 

It was a critical moment. The enemy were within 
a few yards of him. The officer was wounded. 
I should be no use if I returned. I saw the fierce, 
lowering looks of the enemy, their gleaming bayonets, 
and then the figure of the mad, handsome girl on. 
the sea-wall at Portsmouth came into my mind, and 
I bounded to Pat’s side, just as he pitched face 
forward into the snow. 

Five minutes later we were back in our trenches, 
firing on the sure Russians. Nor did they 
return that night. But they had done enough. Young 
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Simpson was dead, and the brave Patsy was mortally 
wounded, not to speak of other losses. 

I sought out poor Pat when I came off sentry. He 
was lying on a great-coat spread on the snow, with 
his head on Joyce’s knee. His face was very white, 
and his brows knitted, and hands clenched, as if 
im pain. 

“He'll not last many minutes, poor fellow,” said 
Phil. “ Try if you can make him understand.” 

I knelt beside him and put a drop of rum upon 
his lips, then asked him, in a clear and distinct tone, 
if he had any message. 

His eyes opened slowly. He knew me, and tried 
to speak, but his mouth was full of blood. 

“Pat,” said I, “the wife, the children—I will see 
them if I can.” 

A light came into the dull eyes. His lips quivered 
slightly. I pressed his hand—it was already cold— 
and put back the clotted hair from his forehead. 
In a few minutes he was dead. 

“Willie,” said Joyce, as he laid the poor fellow 
gently down, “you saw his wife, el Simpson’s 
mother.” 

“T did,” I answered, “and ¢hzs is war.” 

“God forgive us,” said Phil, “it is; and there have 
been widows made to-night on both sides.” 


CHAP TERSX VIL 
THE SIEGE 


SHALL not dwell upon the recollection of that 
terrible winter in the Crimea. The very thought 
of it makes me shudder. To this day I dream 

about it, and start up quaking and clammy, imagining 
that I hear the dull booming of the cannon, the 
whistle of the shell, and the wailing of the bitter 
wind that gnawed our flesh, and deters the frozen 
snow knee-deep into the weary trenches. 

No pen can tell what our army suffered in the 
Crimea. The cruel frost, the insidious fog, the 
unrelenting wind; hunger, disease, wounds, and 
fatigue, wore down our health, our hope, our 
patience. We were reduced to mere bags of bones, 
and the bags all rents and patches. All day long, 
as we toiled and fought in the trenches, we were 
raked and peppered with grape, or pounded with 
shot and shell, and scarcely a night went by without 
sorties and surprises. The sufferings of the wounded 
were horrible. I have not the heart to describe them. 
And those of us who escaped unhurt were so weary 
and overwrought that we had little love of life left 
in us. 

Not that our enemies—poor creatures—had less to 
bear. Certainly they were better clothed and fed - 
than we, and perhaps their sick and wounded might 
be better cared for; but their loss by battle and 
disease was frightful, and during that fierce bom- 
bardment they could have got but little rest. 

They were very stubborn, and fought both in the 
open and behind their works with a stolid, steadfast 
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bravery which won the respect of nearly all our 
men. Repulsed in every sortie; defeated in every 
pitched battle; shut up in their doomed fortress 
throughout that long and bitter winter, with enemies 
al] round them on land and sea; torn and shattered 
day after day by the cannon of the fleets, and of 
a chain of batteries and trenches five miles long, they 
preserved the same steadiness and discipline, the 
same cool bravery and stoical endurance to the end. 

To us it seemed as though the end would never 
come. We sickened of the sight of the driving sleet, 
and sodden snow, the stench of blood and powder, 
the crackle of musketry and roar of cannon. We 
loathed the endless mixture of navvy-work and 
shambles in the trenches, and came to spit and curse 
every time our weary eyes looked over the river 
mounds and swirling smoke to see the walls of 
Sebastopol, still solid, still belching fire, still manned 
by dense battalions of resolute and undaunted 
enemies. 

Gloomy and despondent as I was in temperament, 
I should have sunk almost into a state of melancholy 
madness had not Phil Joyce been by to rally me and 
keep my soul alive with his bright hope and kindly 
gaiety. For fe never changed nor saddened. Amid 
the fiercest hand-to-hand fighting, or the hottest 
storm of missiles in the trenches, he preserved his 
cheerful calmness. Starvation, fatigue, cold, and 
danger, even hope deferred failed to sicken his 
brave heart. “A man has but one life to live,” he 
would say, “and that is too short to mope in and 
too insignificant to fear for.” And he was as good 
as his word, and no more thought of shirking danger 
than of repining over hardship. 

“You are a wonder, Phil,” I would say to him; 
“T don’t know how you keep up your cheerfulness. 
Are you never tired? Are you never out of spirits?” 

And then he would laugh and go into long and 
fervent rhapsodies about “ Amy.” It was love that 
kept his heart from failing. It was the thought of 
that sweet face and pure soul that shone above him 
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like a star, so that his eyes never heeded the murky 
hell and mad devil’s dance of murder that environed 
him. When I have been hipped and sore, ready to 
welcome death as a (end, weary of the hateful 
present, and sick in the shadow of the hopeless 
future, I have looked at his radiant face and envied 
him the love of that English girl. 

I got almost to love her myself from his en- 
thusiasm; I did get to reverence her, and to think 
of her dimly as a guardian spirit, something brighter 
and better than mere flesh, yet warmer and nearer 
than the angels. And so strong was this semi- 
superstitious feeling that I would have gone single- 
handed into the Redan for her sake, would have 
died a hundred deaths to save my friend’s life—for 
her. Not that dying meant much in the Crimea. 
Life was very cheap there, and many a man exposed 
himself to needless and desperate peril merely for 
the sake of excitement. 

The winter passed away, and the grass grew green 
above our English graves, and the birds sang over 
the blood-soaked Felds, and the cannon roared 
under the bright spring sky. And the Russians still 
held on, and the struggle grew fiercer and deadlier 
than ever. 

It was an awful siege. Nearer the trenches reached 
towards the battered walls, deeper and longer 
stretched the curve of the investing batteries, louder 
and longer howled the iron throats of the slayers. 
Thousands of shells were hurled into the doomed 
fortress every day. Ceaseless fusilade went on, by 
which the devoted defenders fell. Heavier cannon, 
heavier mortars were mounted, the fleets of France 
and England poured in broadside after broadside, 
and still the dogged foe held on. 

Five times in one night they drove us from the 
Sandbag battery, five times we recaptured it. The 
Mamelon was taken after fearful carnage; the 
White Works followed, and at last we held the 
Quarries, for which so many of both sides had died. 
And after each of these successes the bombardment 
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grew more terrible. And still the Russians, cold and 
immovable, held on. 

We took the Quarries on the 7th of June. On the 
18th our allied forces made a dash at the formidable 
walls, and were defeated, losing five thousand men. 
In this engagement I was knocked senseless by a 
spent ball before our army left the trenches, and 
Joyce, in rescuing a fallen officer under fire, was 
wounded in the neck. 

It was two months before Phil was fit for duty 
again, and all that time the siege went on, and at 
the end of it the defences of Sebastopol were still 
intact, and the Russian courage and phlegm were 
still unshaken. 

But directly afterwards came the fatal action of 
the Tchernaya River. It was the last attempt of 
the enemy to raise the siege. Down came the 
Russians, fifty thousand strong, upon the French 
and Sardinian positions, and for many hours a 
furious battle raged, the Russians charging again 
and again with sullen bravery, and the Frenchmen 
fighting in gala spirits, with cheers and even 
laughter; the end being once more the retreat of the 
assailants, with a loss of nearly seven thousand men 
this time, and many officers. 

The very next day the word went forth, and all 
our batteries by land and sea began to pour in a 
ceaseless and murderous fire. For three days and 
three nights this storm of fire and iron rained upon 
Sebastopol, and, though the Russians bore up with 
their old steadiness, the hopes of our men rose as the 
hours went by. 

The place could not long endure such a murderous 
cannonade. No citadel could stand before it. Every 
day the British batteries alone threw some four 
thousand shells into the enemy’s works; every day 
the walls were pounded by more than thirty thou- 
sand shot, and the musketry fire from the trenches 
became a perfect hail. 

The Russians suffered fearful losses. I have 
heard it said that a thousand of them fell every 
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twenty-four hours. Their cannon were dismounted, 
their gunners blown to atoms, or crushed beneath 
the carriages and masonry. As we peered between 
our gabions, or looked down on the fortress from 
the Cathcart Hill, we saw the earth-works crumbling, 
the great masses of stone rolling down. We saw 
the roofs and chimneys of the houses melt and 
collapse, and ever and anon a stream of flame shot 
up through a cloud of débris with a sullen roar as 
some magazine exploded, sending scores of poor 
creatures to their last account. It was awful, 
horrible. The earth trembled, the batteries shook, 
the wind was hot with the breath of conflagration 
from the town, and the great guns banged and 
clanged and belched out fire and death, and the 
shrieking shells and whistling balls rent the sul- 
phurous air, and through it all the Russians kept up 
a desultory fire, and went to their death on wall and 
parapet without a flinch or murmur. 

But when this furious bombardment slackened, 
when the magazines were getting depleted; when 
the guns were near red-hot; when Sebastopol was 
tottering into ruins, its defences all rent and shaken, 
its streets full of dead, its hospitals crammed with 
sick and wounded, its stores well-nigh consumed, 
and its armies decimated and exhausted, there were 
the grey coats and flat caps on the walls, there the 
sputtering fire of musketry from all its ports, there 
the eagle floating over its bastions, and no sign to us 
of surrended visible. 

The allies brought up more cannon, and the siege 
went on. A week, a fortnight, three weeks more the 
fierce bombardment lasted, and then a feeling— 
hardly a rumour, just a feeling—permeated the 
camps that the end was near. 

It was September—the 7th of September, 1855. 

The siege had lasted nearly a year. The day 
was cold and dull, and a shrewish wind was blowing 
from the sea. Joyce and I sat on a mound, the one 
where I had seen the Zouave watching the enemy, 
and looked down on the darkening town. 
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For an hour we sat there, smoking and listening 
to the clatter of the infernal tempest; then Joyce 
turned his face to me and said quietly, “ This 1s the 
end of it, Willie—the end.” 

“ The end of what?” I asked. 

“ The end of the siege,” he answered. “Did you 
see the ammunition carts coming into camp to-day ? 
Did you notice the gallopers tearing about from 
point to point?” 

“Yes, of course,” I said, “ and it looks as if some- 
thing was coming.” 

“Ah!” said Joyce, in a peculiar tone. “Some- 
thing is coming. The end is coming. To-morrow 
we shall have another try at the Redan.” 

I looked across at the unhappy fortress. It 
loomed up grey and shadowy through the mist and 
smoke. A bell was tolling in the streets, a flickering 
glow of dull red on the far side indicated that some 
building was in flames. At intervals a gun was fired 
from the walls. Away on our right the French 
infantry bugles were blowing a lively quick-step. 
A little below our mound a group of sailors were 
pitching quoits—the whistling dicks had ceased from 
troubling, and the howlers were nearly all at rest. 

“Wille,” said my friend, filling his pipe and 
smiling as he spoke, “ the Redan is our mark. It will 
be a warm task, and some of us will get our dis- 
charge. You remember?” 

“J remember,” I said, knowing very well what he 
meant. 

“Right,” said Joyce, “and now let us go down to 
camp. I want to write some letters.” 

We went down to our lines, and Joyce wrote to 
Amy, lying on the ground meanwhile, and using his 
knapsack as a desk, and as he wrote, uttering the 
gentle thoughts of a brave man to the woman he 
loved, the cannon thundered on behind us, and the 
See shell rushed hissing and roaring above our 

eads. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SNOs 1OO!-~ 


Y ten o’clock next morning we were standing 
in the advanced parallels massed in readiness 
for attack. Our work was to capture the 

Redan, the French were to go for the Malakoff. 

It was a muddled affair, and doomed to failure. 
Our force was much too small, and the strongest and 
freshest regiments were kept back in reserve. The 
attacks should have been simultaneous; it was mad- 
ness for us to wait upon the success of the French 
assault. But on these points enough has been said. 
Never did England send into the field a finer army 
than that of the Crimea; never were British troops 
so neglected, misled, and mismanaged. 

Just about noon the battle began, the French 
leaping over their parapets and rolling into the 
Malakoff like a tidal wave. They were in directly, 
and before a shot was fired. The Russians were 
taken by surprise; and the French trenches were but 
a few yards from the walls. 

We saw them, the agile, fierce little Zouaves, 
swarming over the works, dashing up the hill. We 
heard the fusilade break out, caught the glinting of 
the bayonets, and the flashing of the rifles, and knew 
that now was our turn. 

I looked round at Joyce and nodded. He smiled 
back at me. I heard a horse’s hoofs thundering past 
our rear, a shrill voice crying, “ Forward, forward! ” 
And then we all sprang out of the trenches and went 
for the slope of the Redan at a run. 

At the same instant, from every loophole and 
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embrasure, from every wall and gabion of the 
Russian works, burst forth a perfect stream of fire. 
The rush of round shot, canister, grape, and shell, 
and the rain of bullets was something terrific. It 
cleft our ranks in all directions, mowing men down 
in swathes. It tore up sand and stones and turf, 
filling the air with clouds of splinters that shrieked 
and howled like a legion of fiends. Before that 
deadly fire our meagre line seemed to melt. The 
ground was thick with fallen comrades; nearly all 
the leading officers were killed or wounded, and ere 
we reached the walls of the Redan we knew that we, 
like the cavalry at Balaclava, were being hurled to 
inevitable destruction. 

It was soon over. Our regiment was in the right 
attack. We ran up the salient, and rushed the 
embrasures of the left defences with the bayonet. 
I was amongst the first to enter. We tumbled into 
the place, and were met by a withering volley. 
Before me I saw a cloud of smoke. I plunged into 
it. I was wounded. The blood was running in a 
hot, oily stream down my side; my left arm felt 
on fire. I threw myself against a solid mass of 
Russians, was sent reeling back by a blow on the 
chest with a musket-stock; went in again, crossed 
bayonets with the desperate enemy, saw Jack 
Rochfort, close on my rok: throw up his arms; felt 
him under my feet, heard the panting, swearing, 
shouting men of our company all round me; went 
on hacking, stabbing, and parrying; was knocked 
down and trampled over, but scrambled up again, 
and then felt myself borne off my feet sidan 
backwards, as by a wave, until I was again upon the 
salient, and the grey-coated Russians came swarming 
out of the embrasure, yelling, firing, striking—mad 
with rage and fury. 

All this, as it seemed to me, in a few moments. 
We were repulsed. I was wounded. I seemed to 
bleed from every pore. I was choked with blood, 
and blinded with it. My head was spinning; I saw 
green. I laughed hysterically, and hurled my rifle, 
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which a bullet had shattered, at the advancing foe. 
Our colour-sergeant staggered out of the swirling 
mélée, his hand across his face, blood flowing from 
his breast and throat. A Russian ran at him, with 
butt upraised. The dead lay thick around me. 
I stooped quickly, wrenched a rifle from a stiffened 
hand, struck at the Russian, and seemed in the 
action to lose my balance and fall into a black 
abyss. I had fainted. 

When I recovered consciousness I was lying on the 
salient, with the mangled corpses of enemies and 
friends all round me. ‘The sun was setting. The 
Russian works were silent, only our own guns were 
booming, their shot crashing into the walls before me. 

For a while I lay still. Indeed, I felt incapable 
of motion. And when I tried to stir, the pain made 
me utter a groan of anguish. 

Yet I must move. I must. Pain or no pain, I must 
drink. My throat was on fire. I had a water-bottle 
at my hip. I tried my right hand, and found it still 
gripped the rifle. As I drew it slowly up the butt 
end came in view, and on the heel-plate, shining in 
the red light of the setting sun, I read the 
number—66 ! 

No. 66. I had torn that weapon from the hand of 
a dead man. The number was the number of Joyce’s 
rifle. Joyce was dead. 

Dead! Icould not realize the fact. I seemed to 
have dreamed it. J seemed to have dreamed that 
I had hacked and stabbed; that I was wounded; 
that something hurt me; that my throat was fire, my 
brain all mist, and the place and figures round me 
a picture of flame of green. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AMY 


WAS wounded in five places, and that so 
seriously that it was three months ere I was well 
enough to be moved from Balaclava to Scutari. 

During all that time, and throughout the subsequent 
three months spent in the general hospital, | remained 
almost apathetic. 

But as my physical wounds healed my mental 
wounds opened, and when at length I found myself 
aboard ship, invalided home, I had fully awakened 
to the misery which had come upon me. 

It seemed to me then, as I walked slowly about the 
deck, and watched the rolling leagues of dull grey 
sea, as if some curse hung over me. I felt like a 
leper. Fight as I would against the feeling, I could 
not shake off the idea that my friendship brought 
death along with it. Of all the men with whom 
{ had held cordial relations in our company not 
one remained alive. Rochfort had died under my 
feet in the Redan, Harrington had died by my side 
in a night attack, Downs and Andy White had been 
shot in the trenches, Richards and Ballard died of 
dysentry in camp, and Joyce had been shot through 
the heart almost before the last smile he gave me 
had faded from his face. 

Many an hour did I drag myself around and about 
the decks fretting over the loss of my old friend; 
asking over and over again the question why he was 
taken and not I. Many a time did I look over the 
side at the hurrying water and think how easy a 
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release lay there, and how hopeless and weary a life 
was before me. 

But I had a duty yet to fulfil, a promise to make 
good. Joyce’s watch had been brought to me by 
one of the bearers, and I had given my word to take 
it to his sweetheart. 

How I dreaded this task I cannot tell. It lay on 
me all day like a shadow, and haunted me at night 
in my dreams. I felt that I could not bear to meet 
that poor girl, that I could not endure the sight of 


her grief. 
“What shall I say to her? What shall I say to 
her?” The question ran in my mind continually, 


and found no answer. It was the most terrible task 
with which I had ever been confronted. 

We made a rapid passage, and by the end of 
March had crossed the Bay of Biscay, passed Cher- 
bourg, and were beating up the Channel. I fairly 
dreaded the first sight of the English coast. I went 
below to avoid the view of the southern hills; and 
when at last we cast anchor in Portsmouth Harbour 
I was in a perfect fever of nervousness. 

We had many invalids and wounded men aboard, 
but no cripples. But on the day of our arrival 
another vessel, which had reached port the night 
before, began to land her cargo of victims, and I saw 
such sights as even I must feel. Here a blind man 
led ashore; here a poor wreck, deprived of both 
legs; here another deprived of both arms; here a 
boy with half his jaw shot away and one sleeve 
empty. It was a terrible procession, and as I watched 
it 1 remembered the day on which we had marched 
through this very town, and how the bells had pealed 
and the people had cheered, and salvoes of artillery 
had shook the air—for /¢Azs. 

My own left arm was crippled, part of the elbow 
having been shot away, and | knew that I should be 
discharged. But when I saw these unfortunate com- 
rades carried from the ship I wished I had been 
killed, and envied Joyce his placid sleep beneath the 
turf at Balaclava. There were no cheers now, no 
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cannon roaring, no clashing of bells. The crowd 
stood silent, looking sorrowfully upon those bitter 
evidences of glorious war. England had paid a 
bitter blood-tax, and was sad enough at heart; but 
even death is not so horrible as mutilation. 

We did not go ashore until the next day, and a 
week elapsed before I found myself at liberty to 
proceed on furlough—to see my friends. 

And now the time had come for me to discharge 
my painful duty, and I set out for the railway 
station resolved to start at once for Seaford, where 
Amy Dawson lived. 

There were two trains in the station—one for 
Brighton, the other for Exeter. At the last moment 
my courage failed me, and I jumped into the latter. 
I thought I would go to Dartmoor and see Mr. 
Liskard and Rachel. The sight of friendly faces 
and the sound of friendly voices would cheer me, 
the quiet hills and soft Devonshire air would help 
me to recover; for I was still very weak and nervous. 
So I put off the evil hour and made for rest and 
cheerfulness. 

It was a pleasant. ride on a bright day in early 
spring, through the awakening country, where the 
meadow daisies were peeping through the fresh 
grass, and the young buds were bursting through 
their dusky envelopes, and all the birds were busy 
building; and it was doubly pleasant when, having 
left the train at Exeter, I drove in a small trap 
through the still evening, along the deep Devon 
lanes to Dartmoor. 

Arrived within a mile of the little farm I left the 
trap and the driver, and proceeded on foot. Around 
me stretched the plain of deep green heather, above 
me the vast dome of violet sky; for the first time 
since Joyce was killed I felt calm; for the first time 
in my life I realised the meaning of the word home. 

In a few moments I should stand in the porch of 
an English farm. I should meet friends. I should 
see the old farmer with his hearty hand held out, 
and the pretty Rachel, shy and at ae I quickened 
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my pace. I felt almost cheerful. There were the 
tops of the apple trees showing over the mounds; 
I could hear the blackbird piping in the garden; 
another fifty paces and IJ should see the glow of the 
house fire through the twilight. I hurried on— 
I almost ran. I turned the mound, and saw—the 
gate and door shut fast, the windows blank, the 
chimneys smokeless, and staring at me over the 
fuchsia hedge by the well a board, on which in big 
black letters were the words, “ To Let.” 

For some time I stood staring vacantly at this 
board and at the untilled garden and uncurtained 
windows; then, with a sigh, I turned away. I might 
have known it—I might have known it. There is a 
curse upon me. 

The birds sang in the garden. I heard the wheels 
of the trap grinding the sand in the road, and the 
voice of the driver admonishing his horse to “ git 
forward, lazy.” My friends were gone. I was an 
outcast and a stranger in the world, as before. 
I must go on to the bitter end, carrying the burden 
of life alone. 

So I crushed down my misery and went to meet 
the trap. The driver expressed much regret when 
he learned that I had come to see the Liskards. He 
could have saved me my journey, he said, if I had 
spoken. Old Liskard had been dead some time, and 
his widow and child had left the place, and gone 
away into Cornwall. The driver was very sorry 
about old Liskard. He had been a good sort. And 
then he cracked his whip, and we went off at a brisk 
trot for Plymouth. 

Two days later I found myself walking rapidly 
along the road which skirts the bay at Seaford, in 
Sussex. Again it was evening, calm and quiet. The 
bluff, on the east side, with its tawny rock and 
verdant grass, and small thatched cottages, and low 
trees splashed with opening blossoms, was reflected 
vividly in the cool, still water. A few boats, with 
their brown sails hanging limp, lay off the shore, and 
round the tower of the little church the daws were 
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flying. Everything looked peaceful, and prosperou: 
and well. 

And yet; to whom was I going? To an unhappy 
woman, whose life had been wrecked by war. 

“What shall I say to her? What shall I say to 
her?” I could not command my thoughts Only 
I was resolved to go. I set my teeth and walked 
firmly on. I had in my heart a strange sense of 
guiltiness as though I were now to answer for the 
death of my friend. But it must be done. 

I climbed the little hill. I turned into the village. 
There was the street of detached cottages, with trim 
gardens before them, and behind the orchards burst- 
ing into bloom. The house was number twenty. 
I counted them as I went along. It was too dark to 
see the figures on the doors. “Eighteen, nineteen.” 
Now—now for the pitiful duty. I turned into the 
garden of Amy Dawson’s home, and strode up the 

ath with more fear in my heart than I had ever felt 
ie foie the Russian batteries. 

It was a pretty cottage, with a deep porch, over 
which the ivy was thickly trained. 

In this porch a man and a woman were standing. 
They held each other by the hand, and were so 
engrossed in conversation that they did not notice 
my approach until I was close upon them. Then 
they both turned round to face me. The man was 
a ive young fellow of the yeoman class, with a 
frank and pleasin face. The woman was young, 
not above twenty, slight and tall, with a pale and very 
pretty face. She was dressed in white, and had a crim- 
son bow at her throat, and in her dark hair a silver star. 

I stopped within a couple of paces of the porch, 
and said nervously : 

“T beg your pardon; I want to see Miss Dawson. 
Miss Amy Dawson. Is she in?” 

They both answered at once, “ Yes;” and then 
the girl said, rather haughtily, “I am Amy Dawson.” 

There was a long and painful silence. The young 
yeoman looked at me and then at Amy in surprise. 
I made an effort and controlled myself. 
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“T am sorry to disturb you,” I said. “I have a 
message for you.” 

The girl’s eyes drooped. “ Yes,” she said in a 
whisper. 

I took out the little packet in which was poor 
Phil’s watch. 

“T have brought this,” I said coldly, “ from Philip 
Joyce.” 

The young yeoman stood perplexed and silent. 
The girl blushed crimson, but neither looked at me 
nor answered. 

There was a little seat in the porch. I stepped 
forward, laid the packet on the seat, lifted my cap, 
said “I wish you good-night,” turned on my heel, 
and strode away. 

At the gate the young yeoman overtook me. 

“Who is Philip Joyce?” he demanded. 

“ A dead soldier,” I replied. I looked back. Amy 
had sunk down upon the seat and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Tell me,” said the yeoman again, “who was 
Philip Joyce?” 

And I answered sternly, “He was a better man 
than you or I.” 

“Soldier,” said the yeoman, “what does this 
mean? Was Joyce a 

I turned my eyes again towards the porch. 
“ Ask her,’ I said, and left him. 

There was a little tavern on the beach. I went in 
there and called for brandy. I had never drunk 
liquor in my life before. But I felt that I must 
drink now. 

They brought me a glass of cognac, and I gulped 
it down, ordered another, and another, and gulped 
those down; then, half-mad and half-dazed, I set 
out to walk to Brighton. 

As I passed the bend of the road I looked back 
once across the harbour. Lights were twinkling in 
the houses now, their reflections dancing on the 
water. The bluff looked like a cloud. Beyond, the 
sca spread out under the pale crescent moon like a 
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vast shield of graven silver. I stood for a moment 
coos stupidly at these things, and then began to 
augh. 

What a mad, hateful world! And I had pitied 
the dead. And then I remembered the wild, miser- 
able eyes of the poor lad I had just left, and, laugh- 
ing bitterly, I turned my back upon Seaford. 


CHAPTER: XX 
SOLOMON BROTHERS 


WENT back to London; went back more lonely 
more sorrowful, more silent, but less bitter than 
when I left it; went back to spend some weary 

weeks of days in the vain search for work, and of 
nights in the vainer search for friendship. 

By night and by day the result was the same. 
London did not want me; London was sublimely 
indifferent to my existence; London rated me at a 
value below the broken cab hack, for se could be 
sold in the knacker’s yard. 

In ninety cases out of a hundred when IJ asked for 
work I was snubbed or insulted; in every case I was 
refused. A countryman, a discharged soldier, a 
labourer with a crippled arm, London needed no 
such chattels; London was conducted on strict 
business lines; London’s warfare was of the com- 
mercial kind, wherein there is no quarter given and 
none to care for the wounded. 

I accepted the conditions calmly, and took the 
snubs and sneers without a frown. Life was not so 
precious to me that I need care to keep it. If I could 
get work, so! If not—so! There was the river. 

The loneliness was the worst, and the long nights. 
The long nights when I wandered about the great 
city looking wistfully for a crumb of human sym- 
pathy, and finding none. During my first short 
stay in London this alienage embittered me. I was 
wiser now, and knew that the coldness and the 
caution of those I met were often but the armour 
without which they were not safe in the streets of 
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the Christian capital. Indeed, I wore this mail 
myself, and kept my visor down. For, though I knew 
that there were kind hearts behind rude and stern 
fronts, I had also learned that one may smile and 
be a villain; and it was only at intervals, when the 
sense of loneliness became unendurable, when the 
thirst for human intercourse under which I suffered 
in the midst of the great human sea was past bear- 
ing, that I forced my company upon some constable 
or shoeblack, some prowling tramp or coster in 
his cups. 

It was from a rencontre of the latter kind, a 
rambling conversation with a boozy hawker in an 
East End tavern, that I got the clue which led me 
out of the dreary Babylonian labyrinth at last. 

We had been comparing notes, and I had told my 
companion that I was out of work, when he said, in 
a thick voice, and with many winks and mysterious 
grimaces, that if his tongue were loosened by another 
pot of porter, he, Sam Sanders, might be able to 
“put me on a mark.” 

I paid for the drink, and was informed that a pal 
of Mr. Sam Sanders’ was about leaving his employ- 
ment, and that by applying before the post was 
advertised I should be sure to “cop,” if so be I wasn’t 
too stiff in the matter of “brass and ime-tie.” 

The post in question was that of a messenger at 
the shirt factory of Solomon Brothers, in Shoreditch. 
I secured the address, and called before nine on the 
following morning. 

The “ factory” of Solomon Brothers consisted of 
the second and third floors of a dingy dwelling- 
house in a back street. On the second floor a small 
bedroom had been converted into an office, and a 
large bedroom into a warehouse. The third floor, 
a big attic, served as a workroom. 

In the office I found a huge, pasty-faced, black- 
bearded, bloated Jew, perched upon a high stool, 
writing. He was in his shirt sleeves. His shirt had 
not recently come from the laundry. His skin 
suggested the absence of a lavatory from the 
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eae and he had evidently mislaid his hair- 
rush. 

“Tt is work you want; or wages?” he asked me, 
when I stated my business. 

I said I wanted both. 

“ Ah,” he croaked, “ we don’t want anybody, really. 
I’ve just sacked one lazy loafer, because I’d no work 
for him. No, you won’t do. It’s only a place for 
a boy.” and he turned to his desk. 

I said “ Thank you,” and walked to the door. 

“You see,” he resumed, sliding round on his stool, 
“we have to very particular. People’s such rogues. 
Besides, we’ve had forty-seven Po ners already ; 
and we don’t want anyone. But you can leave your 
name. ’ 

I said I would, and began to write it down. 

“Ah, ha!” said he, “you’re a scholar. Damn 
scholars. They’reallrogues. We want a worker here.” 

I remarked, calmly, that I was a worker. He eyed 
me suspiciously. 

“Well,” he said, “we don’t really want anybody; 
and if we did there’s lots out of collar that’s known 
to us.” 

I repeated my thanks, and was going, when he 
came down from his perch, read my name and 
address, eyed me over critically, and began to ask 
me a string of questions. 

My age, my native place, why I left it, did I drink, 
did I smoke, could I find references, did I know 
London well, how long had I been out of work, what 
was my previous occupation ? 

When I told him I had just left the army, he said, 
“Oh! had enough of it, I s’pose?” ; 

“ No,” I replied, “ I was wounded and discharged.” 

“What for?” 

“My left arm is injured. I am unfit for service.” 

“Then youre unfit for work.” 

“No. My arm is stiff, but quite strong. I am 
active and able.” I looked at him with a grim smile, 
and felt tempted to convince him of this in a 
practical manner. 
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He considered, then said, “ N—o; you won't suit. 
We don’t want cripples.” , 

“Very well,” said I, “good morning,” and again 
I made for the door. 

The Jew stood in the centre of the room frowning 
thoughtfully. “ Wait a bit,” he said. “If I should 
think fit to give you a chance, I s’pose, as you're a 
cripple, you'd take a nominal wage?” 

“T will take what I can live on,” said I. 

The Jew laughed. “Well, that’s cool,’ he 
answered. “Do you think you're likely to get any 
more? Have you a pension?” 

“JT have sixpence a day for a year,” I replied. 

“Hm! that’s better. Then you'll really not want 
much wages, only for pocket money, as you don’t 
drink.” 

“T don’t want much wages,” I said, “ but if I work 
I must live.” 

The Jew screwed up his face craftily and tapped 
his nose with his finger. “ Look here,” he said, “ call 
it a shilling a day, and I'll give you a start.” 

“Tl come for half-a-crown,” said 

“Half-a-crown! Man alive, do you think we 
want a manager?” 

I turned to go. 

“Tere,” he called out, slapping his fat hands 
ees “Tl meet you half-way. Call it one-and- 
three.” 

“What are the hours?” I asked. 

“Hours? Oh, no reg’lar hours. Just be about 
when wanted—making yourself useful. It’s light 
work. One-and-three a day and sixpence pension’s 
eleven shillings a week. You ought to save money. 
Then it’s a bargain?” 

“ Well,” he said, “ just name your lowest figure.” 

“T have named it.” 

“Do you always stand out for a price like this?” 

“T always say what I mean.” 

“Then you're a fool, and you won’t do. Get out. 
oe ue the devil. Beggars aren’t choosers yet. 

e off. 
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I went away without answering, and had got to 
the corner of the street, when a slatternly, miserable 
girl overtook me, and said, “Mr. Solomon wants 
you. 

I went back, and after an hour’s haggling was 
engaged at twelve shillings a week: to go at six in 
the morning, and stay as long as I was wanted. 

“There’s one comfort,” I thought, as I came away 
from my new employer, “I need not stop if I don’t 
like the place, and I can always give the brute a 
hiding if he needs it.” 

On the following Monday I began work. As 
Mr. Solomon said, there were “no reg’lar hours”; 
but eighteen a day were about the average, as 
I seldom got clear of the business before midnight. 
The duties also were vaguely defined, and included 
such tasks as packing boxes, loading carts, counting 
shirts and handkerchiefs, running errands, address- 
ing letters, cleaning the office, and lying to the hands 
and the customers. 

Indeed, the work was so hard and so disagreeable 
that I should not have endured it beyond the 
end of the first week but for two very different 
considerations. 

In the first place, I had taken lodgings at the 
house of a poor widow, a laundress, with seven small 
children, a big rent, and a bed-ridden mother, and 
the money I paid this poor creature was so sorely 
needed that I had not the heart to withdraw it, as 
I must if I left my work. 

In the second place, Mr. Solomon Solomon was 
such an utter scoundrel that I could not leave with- 
out kicking him, and was obliged to wait for an 
opportunity. 

The opportunity came, but not until I had been. 
a silent spectator of my employer’s knavery and 
blackguardism for ten horrible weeks. 

The place was a slave-hole. The girls who worked 
on the premises were kept continually under the 
lash: the lash of the Jewish robber’s cowardly, 
brutal tongue. They were insulted, taunted, bullied, 
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and brow-beaten without mercy; cheated out of 
their hard-earned wages; forced by the sheer 
pressure of starvation to accept terms and endure 
infamies which it made my blood boil to think 
about. Yet their condition was less miserable than 
that of the outside hands. 

The instrument which crushed the outside hands 
was called, by Mr. Solomon, “the hang,” and con- 
sisted in the denial of work up to the threshold of 
starvation. By this means the unhappy women and 
girls were reduced to a state of abject dependence 
on the whims and the greed of the worst ruffian in 
all London. 

“ Ah, my dear,” the Jew would say, with a devilish 
grin, to some poor girl, “ work’s very slack to-day, 
were only making to stock—just to keep you on. 
But if you'll look round in a day or two I may be 
able to find you a little at a low price, just to keep 
the pot boiling.” 

The girls understood the system. Sometimes they 
would go away and starve out their period of proba- 
tion. Sometimes they would come to the point at 
once by asking the terms. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, they would weep and beg for mercy; and 
get cursed for their pains. 

On these latter occasions I often looked up from 
my work at the great hulking slave-driver, and 
hesitated as to whether or not I should thrash him 
without further parley; but for a long time I kept 
my hands off him, and put out my hatred at interest, 
as I had done in the case of Black Jack. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


A RESCUE 


N the sequel I was glad I waited. One after- 
noon I had been with a parcel to the railway 
station, and on returning to the factory I heard 

the familiar sound of a girl’s voice pleading with 
the ogre in his den. 

“Mr. Solomon, you might give me a chance. I’ve 
been hung up for a week. Just a few dozens, 
Mr. Solomon; only a few, to get a bite of bread.” 

“T tell you, no. You must wait, or go to the devil. 
Now cut it—get out! ” 

I opened the office door and went in. The Jew 
was lounging before the empty firegrate, with a sneer 
on his foul, fat face and a reeking cigar in his dirty, 
fat fingers. Facing him, with her back to me, was 
a young girl, thin and poorly clad, but very clean 
and tidy. She was crying, and begging for work. 

“Please, Mr. Solomon, just a few dozen. I wouldn’t 
worry you only for Nan. My little sister, she’s 
almost dyin’, poor child, and not a bit o’ bread in 
the room. Do give me achance. I[’]l take any price, 
sir, avy price.” 

“ Now, look here,’ said Solomon, “ just you get 
out of this office. How dare you come snivellmg 
here? How dare you? Eh?” 

“Mr. Solomon,” pleaded the poor girl, “I can’t 
help cryin’. Do give me a chance, for God’s sake. 
If I don’t get some money before night my sister 
will die. She will. Oh, do, do give me some work.” 

The girl stepped forward and lifted up her hands 
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beseechingly. There was a small cracked mirror 
over the chimney-piece, and in it I saw her face. 

It was the face of little Carrie Gray, the girl I had 
met on London Bridge. 

Solomon took a few whiffs at his cigar, and eyed 
the girl contemptuously. 

“You know what I told you,” he said; “if you 
want work you can have it—on those terms.” 

“Never,” said the girl, vehemently. 

“Then go and get it where you can. Go and get 
it on the streets,” he snarled; “ you've missed your 
market.” 

I stepped forward. The Jew looked at me, and 
his jaw fell. “ What do you want?” he demanded, 
edging away. 

[ laid my hand on Carrie’s shoulder. “Go,” 
I said; “wait for me in the street. I know you, 
and [ll help you.” 

She went out weeping, and without looking at me. 

“Now,” said I, turning to the Jew, “I'll not waste 
words by telling you what you are, for you know it. 
Put up your hands.” 

He retreated, threatening and cursing, towards his 
desk. I sprang at him, knocked all the breath out 
of his body with one lunge, struck him several heavy 
blows in the face, seized him by the collar, dragged 
him into the centre of the floor, and thrashed him 
with his own walking-stick until my arm was tired. 

Then I threw him into the fender and left him. 
A crowd of work-girls from the garret above were 
on the stairs, and great was their delight when they 
heard that I had given “Sheeny Sol” a hiding; but 
they crept back hastily to their seats, for fear of the 
wrath to come. 

In the street I found poor Carrie waiting. 
I hurried her into an omnibus, and we got away. 
I had no fear of Mr. Solomon. He would not be 
able to start a hue and cry for sometime. 

“Carrie,” I said in a low voice, “do you know me 2?” 

She pressed my arm gently and said “ Yes,” and 
we spoke no more until we left the omnibus. Then 
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I said, “Now, do just as I tell you. Here is a 
sovereign. Get a little wine and some light food, 
take a cab home, let your sister have something to 
support her, wrap her up and bring her to Islington. 
I will wait for you at the Angel.” 

Carrie hurried away at once, and I went to Isling- 
ton and.engaged a decent furnished room for the 
two girls, paying a week’s rent in advance. I had 
still above ten pounds left of the money I had saved 
in the Crimea, and I had a notion that before it was 
expended I could find a friend for Carrie and her 
sister. 


CHAPTER 221 
TEA AND SHRIMPS 


T six o'clock that evening I sat down to tea in 

the new lodgings, with Carrie opposite to me, 

and little Nan, a girl of ten, tucked up cosily 

e bed with a basin of sherry sago on a tray before 
er. 

It was a delicious party. Carrie had provided a 
banquet of shrimps, watercress, and trotters, with 
raspberry jam to follow, and to listen to her quaint 
prattle, and watch her make havoc amongst the indi- 
gestibles was the greatest treat I had ever enjoyed. 

When the shrimps were shells, and the cresses were 
stalks, and the trotters bones, and the teapot empty, 
and the loaf a worse wreck than any house in Sebas- 
topol after the siege, we moved our chairs to the 
window and began to talk. 

Carrie asked me a hundred questions, and I an- 
swered them all. I told her all my sad story of the 
Crimea and the death of Joyce, and the heartless- 
ness of Amy, and how I had gone to Dartmoor and 
found my old friend dead, and how I had come to 
London, and why I had not beaten the Jew until 
that day. 

“ And why did you beat him now?” asked Carrie. 

“ Because he insulted you,” I said. 

Carrie blushed, but looked immensely pleased, and 
Nan said faintly, from the bed, “You did right. 
Did he howl?” 

I told her he had howled like a bull. 

“ Then,” said Nan, “I shall get better now.” 
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And so we talked on till after nine o’clock, when 
I rose and said I must go. 

Carrie and Nan exchanged glances. 

“You'll come back again?” said Carrie. 

Pew.” 

“Honour bright?” 

“ Honour bright.” 

I went to the bedside and took the child’s hand in 
mine. “Are you better, Nan?” 

“Yes; better now. You'll come back?” 

“You will see me in the morning,” I said, stroking 
her hair. She looked at me steadily with her grave, 
young eyes, gave a litle sigh, and said, “ Good-night. 
Come soon.” 

“You wzll come soon?” Carrie added. 

“JT will.” 

“And you'll tell us about the soldiers,” said Nan. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And about the fields and the ships. I never 
seen a field,” said Nan. 

“You shall see a field, my dear.” 

“ A real one?” 

“Yes, with flowers in it, only get better soon. 
Good-night.” I bent down and kissed her, and she 
clung to my neck a moment with one hand, answer- 
ing. “Good-night, Willie, come veal soon.” And so 
I left her; and Carrie saw me to the door. 

“Chummy,” she said, with a searching look, “ you 
won't leave me this time?” 

“JT will not leave you, Carrie.” 

She siezed my hands and peered eagerly in my 
face. “ Chummy, if you do, Nan’ll die; and’I m 

“My dear,” I said, putting my arm around her, 
“JT will never leave you again.” 

“Never? Honour bright? Never?” 

“ Never, Carrie.” 

She clung close to me, rubbing her thin cheek 
against my rough coat, and | kissed her hands and 
forehead, and bidding her return to her sister, set 
off to find fresh lodgings for myself. 

Leave her! Leave her, and be a lonely, loveless 
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man again. I laughed as I strode away. No; I had 
something to live for now, and | would live. 
Besides, I had paid Solomon Solomon a little of 
what I owed him, and my heart was light. Merrie 
Islington was Merrier. “I could not be happier,” 
I said to myself, “if I had had a fortune left.” 

I went to a decent coffee-house, engaged a bed, 
and sat down to write to Mrs. Armitage, of Fern 
Lodge, Bedford, the lady with whom my sister 
Alice had been in service. She, I felt sure, would 
help these poor girls. If not, I must. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE WOOIN’ O’T 


AN was perfectly gay and bright when I called 
on the morning after the installation of the 
sisters in their new home. 

Carrie had “done her hair,’ mended her frock, 
put on a clean collar, and looked almost pretty, and 
quite nice. 

I sat down by Nan’s bedside and talked to her. 
I told her how Sebastopol was taken, and how our 
men stood on the Cathcart Hill and watched the 
Russians retreat across their bridge of boats; and 
what I felt like when I was wounded, and what 
I thought when I saw the No. 66 on the rifle. 

“Did you cry?” asked Nan. 

I shook my head. “I was too weak and too much 
confused,” I said; “I fainted.” 

“T fainted twice, last week,” said Nan. “Ah! its 
horrid. So giddy, and hot, and feels if you'd fell 
down a deep, deep hole. But p’raps you didn’t feel 
like that; ’cause you was wounded, and its different. 
Iwas hungry. Tell us about those funny Russians.” 

I related how the Russians were said to eat tallow 
and black bread, which was why they had white 
teeth; and how the prisoners would sit on the floor 
and show those white teeth in kindly smiles and say 
“humph-hum,” and “yah,” and call us “ Yonny,” 
and want to shake hands. 

“Nasty things,” quoth Nan, “ when they had been 
trying to kill you.’ 


“ And we them,” I hinted. 
117 
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“Of course,” said Nan; “but that’s different. 
They’re foreigners, and you were fighting for your 
country.” 

“ And they for theirs,” I suggested. 

“Hm! If they had won would they have come 
here and—and killed people?” 

“Perhaps; if they could.” 

“Then I’m glad you took them prisoners. Do they 
veally eat candles? Horrid creatures. That’s worse 
than fat pork. I hate fat. Tell me some more. 
Tell me about the fields.” 

I descanted upon the beauties of the country. 
Nan was deeply interested. 

“Oh!” she said, in a dreamy way, “7ed flowers? 
big ones? and real skylarks, not in cages? loose, 
and flying about? Biggs’ the chimbley-sweep, had 
a lark, down Potter’s Court; but it didn’t sing much, 
cause it had the gripes, as Biggs said was owin’ to 
eatin’ too much ’emp seed. Is it far to the fields? 
Carrie seen some fields. Carrie’s been in ’Ide Park. 
Carrie’s been to ’Ammersmith an’ Greenwich. Ain’t 
you, Carrie?” 

“Yes,” said Carrie; “and now you go to sleep, 
and stop chattering.” 

Nan shrugged her shoulders, and putting her thin 
hand into mine, turned round and closed her eyes. 

I left her then, and sat down in the armchair. 
Carrie came and sat on a stool at my feet. I began 
to talk business. 

“Carrie,” I said, “how old are you?” 

She smiled softly, and rubbed her chin with her 
thimble thoughtfully. “ About eighteen,” she said, 
‘think? 

“Would you ” said I, very diffidently. “Don’t 
you want me to go away?” 

“God forbid,” she exclaimed, looking up with 
pained anxiety. 

“Have you no friends?” 

“Not a soul in the world but Nan and yow, 
chummie.” 

“Would you—like to live with me?” 
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She looked at me with quiet, serious directness, 
and nodded. 

“ Always?” 

“Ever and ever, amen!” She showed her white 
teeth ina smile. She smiled as frankly and sweetly 
as a child. 

“Would you like to go to America?” 

“With you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Ves.” 

“Tm very poor, Carrie?” 

“Well?” 

“We might have hard times?” 

“Of cotrse..’ 

“You expect that, then. But yet you’d come?” 

Carrie glanced at the bed. 

“Nan would go with us,” I said. 

Carrie held out her hand. “I'll come,” she said. 

“Well, Carrie,” I continued, “ you are alone and 
Iam alone. And you want a friend, and I cannot © 
spare you. So we will take our chance together. If 
I can get the money we will emigrate. If not we will 
fight it out in England.” 

Carrie nodded and smiled. 

“ Anywhere,” she said; what does it matter to 
chums?” 

“Then,” said I, making a dash for it, “ when shall 
we fet married ?” 

“ Married ? ” 

“Yes, dear, you will marry me?” 

“Marry? Do you mean to marry me? Really?” 

“ Carrie, Carrie,” I said, perfectly startled; “what 
did you think I meant? What do you think I am?” 

But Carrie did not answer my question. She knelt 
upon the floor, hid her face against my knee, and 
gripping my hand in hers, began to cry. 

4 Bo ” I said, for I was alarmed by this 
strange conduct, “ what is it? What do you mean?” 

The girl clung to me, sobbing and laughing 
wildly. “Marry me? Marry me? Oh, Willie. 
Oh, tunic Shall I be your wife?” 
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I began to understand her now. I drew her into 
my arms and kissed her. “ My dear,” I said, “you 
are too good for me. But I love you and I will take 
care of you. Will you promise?” 

But at that moment Nan awoke, and starting up 
in bed called out, “ Carrie, what’s the matter? He 
isn’t going to leave us? Carrie, don't! You 
frighten me.” 

Poor Carrie ran to her sister, laughing and crying, 
took her in her arms, hugged her, kissed her, and 
repeated a dozen times, “ Nan, Nan, Nannie! We 
are going to get married. We are going to live with 
Willie. You shall be his sister and me his wife.” 

I was so much affected by this that I had a great 
mind to cry myself, but I controlled myself and 
drew Carrie away from her sister. 

“My dear,” I said, “ you will make Nan ill. Sit 
down and be quiet.” 

Carrie threw herself into a chair and laughed 
hysterically. Nan shook her hair out of her eyes, 
regarded us in a wondering way for a few moments, 
and then said gravely, “ My sister, Mrs. William 
Homer—ain’t that prime?” 

I turned to Carrie. “Come,” I said, and held out 
my arms. She came to me at once. “Say yes,” 
urged, “say. yes.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she answered, nestling against me. 
“Oh, now I never want to die! Never, never.” 

And then Nan burst into tears, and—that was my 
wooing. . . 

* * 


The next day Mrs. Armitage came to London and 
went with me to see my two poor little friends. Nan 
was awed by the apparition of “the lady,” and 
could scarcely be got to speak, but Carrie received 
her with a modest frankness which was very 
charming. 

As for Mrs. Armitage, she was kindness itself, and 
took the two friendless girls to her heart at once; 
indeed, she begged very hard that Nan should stay 
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with her as her adopted child, but Nan clung to her 
sister, and would say nothing but “ No, thank you,” 
and “ Please I want Carrie, and Carrie wants me.” 
So it was very soon agreed that we three waifs should 
go together to Canada, and try to begin life afresh. 

“Tt will be better, William,” said the good lady; 
“T quite see with you that it will be better to make 
a new beginning in a new place, and I hope and 
believe you will be happy.” 

“T will try very hard,’ I said. “I feel quite proud 
and confident since I have found Carrie.” 

“ Carrie will make you a good wife, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Armitage. 

“Rather! ” said Nan, suddenly breaking through 
her shyness. “Carrie’s good enough for anybody. 
She’s as good as—as—anything.” 

Carrie only smiled, but what a smile hers was. 

“William,” Mrs. Armitage asked me, as we walked 
towards her hotel, “ where did you meet this young 
woman ?” 

“On London Bridge, ma’am.” 

“Do you know much of her?” 

“T know that I like her, and that she likes me, and 
that she is good.” 

“She is as good as gold,” said the lady em- 

hatically, for which I thanked her very warmly. 
es for it delighted me to hear poor Carrie praised. 
I was in love with her already. 

And so we were married; and Mrs. Armitage paid 
our passage to Quebec, lent us a hundred pounds, 
ey us set out to make a fresh start in a fresh 
and. 

That was eight-and-thirty years ago. Now I am 
getting old, and Carrie’s hair is white, and we have 
a little farm of our own, and children and grand- 
children around us. And Nan, our little Nan, is a 
handsome matron and very proud of her husband, 
the judge, and her son, the doctor, and her grandson, 
the midshipmite. And Mrs. Armitage’s hopes have 
been fulfilled, and we have been, and are very, very 
happy, for Carrie is better than gold. 
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Ah, dear wife. How good she has been; how 
atient, cheerful, gentle; how grateful for every 
fittle kindness shown to her; how tenderly, absurdly 
proud of the poor devil of a soldier who so 
“generously” made his own sad life happy by 
marrying her—thirty-eight years ago. 

Thirty-eight years ago. Ah! Carrie, Carrie, 
brave heart, true heart; what do I not owe to thee? 
I was lonely, and cynical, and sick of life; and now, 
my dear, “I shall never want to die—never, never.” 


THE END. 
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